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Knowledge of truth alone does not 
suffice. On the contrary, this knowl- 
edge must continually be renewed 
by ceaseless effort, if it is not to be 
lost. It resembles a statue of marble 
which stands in the desert and 1s 
continuously threatened with burial 
by the shifting sand. 


ALBERT EINSTEIN 
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Salaries in Private Family Case Work Organizations 


in March 1936 
Ralph G. Hurlin 


T HIS year the Department of Statistics 
of the Russell Sage Foundation made 
the sixth of a series of inquiries by means of 
which it has attempted over several years to 
record the movement of salaries in the field 
of family case work. Like several of the 
earlier studies, that made this year was re- 
quested by the Family Welfare Association 
of America and endorsed by the Bureau of 
Jewish Social Research. In this article a 
_ summary is presented of the information 

obtained respecting the present status of 
salaries. Findings concerning current hours 
of work, sick leave, vacations, and the rela- 
tion of present salaries to those before and 
during the depression will be presented in 
following articles. 

Organizations Studied: Requests for in- 
formation for this year’s inquiry were di- 
rected to two groups of agencies: the private 
member organizations of the Family Welfare 
Association of America and the Jewish 
family agencies known to the Bureau of 
Jewish Social Research. Schedules and 
instructions were sent out in March, the 
information sought relating to conditions in 
that month. During the two following 
months 243 organizations responded by sup- 
plying the requested data, including all but 
seven of the private member agencies of the 
Association and all but five of the Jewish 
agencies. Since all of the twelve non-re- 
porting agencies are small, the results may 
be assumed to be almost completely repre- 
sentative for these two groups. They fall 
short of representing the entire field of pri- 
vate family case work chiefly by omission of 
the growing number of Catholic family serv- 
ice agencies, of which there are now more 
than 60. 


Location and Size of Organizations: The 
organizations studied are chiefly in the 
United States (including Hawaii). The 
exceptions are five in Canada. All are 
situated in cities and the majority are in 
large cities. 

The 243 agencies supplying information 
are distributed by size of city in Table 1. 
Separate figures are given for the Jewish 
and the non-sectarian agencies. All the 
Jewish agencies are in cities of over 100,000 
population, as are just over half of the total 
group. Fifty-six, or nearly a fourth, are in 
cities having more than 300,000 population. 

Table 2 classifies the agencies by size of 
staff, the measure of size being the number 
of paid workers in the entire organization, 
including clerical workers, workers in other 
than family departments, and part-time as 
well as full-time employees. It will be seen 
that the small agencies predominate, only 50 
having as many as 20 paid workers on their 
staffs, and only 93 having as many as 10 
workers. The fewer large agencies, how- 
ever, chiefly influence salaries, since they 
employ a majority of the workers. Thus, 
the 50 largest agencies account for four- 
fifths of the paid students and other case 
workers-in-training, two-thirds of the case 
workers, and a similar proportion of the 
supervisory and executive staff. 

For the purpose of studying salaries, data 
were requested only for the general execu- 
tive and case work personnel and only for 
those employed full-time. Data were tabu- 
lated for 2,105 such workers in the 243 
agencies. 

The Salary Data: The portion of the 
schedule relating to salaries asked for a list, 
by title used in the organization, of all full- 
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time workers engaged in family case work 
and in general direction of the organization. 
Additional columns provided space for clas- 
sifying each worker according to standard 
position titles and for recording sex, monthly 
salary, and explanatory notes. Instructions 
emphasized that the salary to be recorded 
was that actually being paid the worker 
rather than that scheduled, provided the two 
were different, as they still are in some 
agencies which have not yet restored reduc- 
tions made early in the depression. The full 
actual salary was requested, rather than the 
net amount, if a portion was withheld for 
insurance purposes or because of chest sub- 
scription or other similar commitment. 

Definition of Positions: Since salaries are 

influenced chiefly by the responsibility of the 
position held, much depends upon the classi- 
fication of workers by position, and since 
position titles are not well standardized, the 
agencies were asked, as in the earlier in- 
quiries, to classify their own workers by 
standard definitions. The definitions used 
follow. They are similar to those which 
were used in earlier studies, but were re- 
vised for the present study in consultation 
with the Committee on Statistics and Infor- 
mation Services of the Family Welfare 
Association of America. 

Executive—Worker having administrative re- 
sponsibility for all the activities of the 
organization. 

Assistant executive—Worker immediately sub- 
ordinate to the general executive, sharing the 
general administrative responsibilities. 

Administrative assistant—Assistant to executive, 
not a secretary, assisting in administrative 
duties under immediate direction of executive. 

Director family case work department—Director 
of family case work in an organization with 
several departments, unless the general execu- 
tive performs this function. 

Case work supervisor—Worker responsible for 
the general supervision and development of the 


case work of the agency. May act also as case 
consultant or director of training. 








TABLE 1. ORGANIZATIONS CLASSIFIED BY 
S1ze or City 
Population of Non- 
city Jewish sectarian Total 
Under 25,000... 0 36 36 
25,000 to 50,000... 0 43 43 
50,000 to 75,000... 0 23 23 
75,000 to 100,000... 0 14 14 
100,000 to 150,000... 8 29 37 
150,000 to 300,000... 13 21 34 
300,000 to 500,000... 11 10 21 
500,000 or over...... 17 18 35 
ae 49 194 243 
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Assistant case work supervisor—Worker assist- 
ing case work supervisor in supervision of the 
work of the entire case working staff. 


Case work consultant—Worker giving major 
portion of time to consultation with case 
workers concerning case work problems, with- 
out the administrative functions of a case 
work supervisor. 

Director of training—Worker devoting major 
portion of time to instruction of student case 
workers or case workers-in-training. 


District secretary or supervisor—Worker in 
charge of a district office. Classify as a case 
worker if more than half of time is spent on 
work with own case load. 


Assistant district secretary or supervisor— 
Worker immediately subordinate to the district 
supervisor who assists in administration or in 
direction of case work in district office. 
Classify as a case worker if more than half of 
time is spent with own case load. 

Director of visiting housekeepers—Worker de- 
voting major portion of time to instruction 
and supervision of visiting housekeepers. 


Case worker—Worker dealing with case work 
problems and devoting major portion of time 
to work with cases. Includes case worker 
specializing in particular type of problem. 
Worker giving time chiefly to special types of 
cases should be specially designated, as court 
case worker, legal aid case worker, self-sup- 
port worker. Case worker giving time chiefly 
to out-of-town cases should be designated 
inter-city case worker. Student case workers 
and case workers-in-training should not be 
classified as case workers. 


Student case worker—Student of school of sociat 
work participating temporarily in case work 
of the agency as part of the requirement for 
completion of the regular school course. In- 
clude if paid by the agency regardless of divi- 
sion of time: between work of agency and 
thesis or other school assignment. Do not 
include as a student case worker a regularly 
employed member of staff who is taking some 
work at a school of social work. 

Case worker-in-training—Beginning worker with- 
out school of social work training during first 
two years of apprenticeship. A beginning 
worker who is a graduate of a graduate school 
of social work should be classified as a case 





TABLE 2. ORGANIZATIONS CLASSIFIED BY 
S1zE oF STAFF 





Number of paid Non- 

workers Jewish sectarian Total 

Bs adse apenas 3 0 3 

OE Te ce racaww mes 10 42 52 

OE Bisnexacenase 8 39 47 

2 OR Se eee 9 37 46 

co eee 7 36 43 

7 SS ae 8 23 31 

SO OF MOTE... ccccecs 3 16 19 
BE cakewnereee 48 193 2411 


1Two small organizations failed to report their 
total number of paid workers and are therefore 
omitted from this table. 
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worker. A beginning worker who is a grad- 
uate of an under-graduate school of social 
work should be classified as a case worker-in- 
training during one year of apprenticeship. 

Head of special case work division—Worker in 
charge of special case work division, such as 
work with unmarried mothers or work with 
homeless men. Term implies direction of 
other workers. 

Home economist—Worker specially trained in 
home economics and nutrition, devoting major 
portion of time to consultation with staff or 
clients concerning problems of home manage- 
ment and dietetics. 
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Vocational or employment worker—Worker de- 
voting major portion of time to consultation 
with staff or clients concerning employment 
problems. 

All other workers participating in the 
family case work of the agency, such as psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, research workers, 
were listed only under the title used in the 
agency. In all cases, workers were to be 
classified under the position title represent- 
ing the major portion of their work. 





TABLE 3. ANNUAL SALARIES BY POSITION AND SIZE OF STAFF, 241 PrivATE FAmMiILy CASE Work 
ORGANIZATIONS, Marcu, 1936 


Annual salary, March, 1936 





Number Number rc 
of organi- _ of 


Position and , 
zations workers Lowest 


size of staff 


Executives 
2 or 3 workers 47 47 $1,140 
4or 5 7 42 42 1,200 
6to 9 - 43 43 1,500 
10 to 19 - 41 41 1,500 
20 to 49 ” 28 28 2,970 
50 or more “ 19 19 3,000 
Directors of family case work departments 
50 or more workers 8 8 3,300 
Case work supervisors 
6 to 9 workers 3 3 — 
10 to 19 " 16 16 1,600 
20 to 49 “ 28 29 1,320 
50 or more “ 17 17 1,980 
Assistant case work supervisors 
50 or more workers 5 5 1,920 
District secretaries 
20 to 49 workers 19 59 1,500 
50 or more “ 18 133 1,500 
Assistant district secretaries 
50 or more workers 10 50 1,380 
Case workers 
2 and 3 workers 23 23 720 
4 and 5 - 41 66 900 
6to 9 ” 46 128 720 
10 to 19 “2 43 196 600 
20 to 49 és 31 323 780 
50 or more “ 19 533 720 
Student case workers 
20 to 49 workers 7 23 510 
50 or more “ 9 86 300 
Other case workers-in-training 
4 and 5 workers 6 8 650 
6to 9 5 8 10 720 
10 to 19 ” 11 18 600 
20 to 49 ve 5 23 960 
50 or more “ 5 16 1,200 
Home economists 
20 to 49 workers 6 6 840 
50 or more “ 9 13 1,200 
Employment or vocational workers 
50 or more workers 7 11 1,680 
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Lower Upper 
quartile Median quartile Highest 
$1,628 $1,800 $2,075 $3,000 
1,800 2,100 2,660 3,300 
2,269 2,463 2,794 4,590 
2,481 3,000 3,255 5,000 
3,600 4,500 5,500 7,200 
4,275 5,400 8,550 Over $10,000 
~- 4,150 — 6,000 
_ 2,700 _ a 
1,800 2,100 2,400 2,800 
2,337 2,700 3,000 3,420 
2,739 3,300 3,750 5,000 
_ 2,880 a 3,300 
1,920 2,000 2,160 2,700 
2,218 2,400 2,745 4,300 
1,800 1,996 2,260 2,700 
1,119 1,200 1,475 1,800 
1,144 1,320 1,500 2,100 
1,200 1,390 1,635 2,070 
1,200 1,439 1,620 3,000 
1,320 1,500 1,680 2,430 
1,500 1,650 1,800 2,850 
720 1,020 1,020 1,740 
720 1,020 1,080 1,440 
om 960 — 1,000 
— 1 ,020 = 1 ,296 
720 900 1,200 1,440 
1,080 1,200 1,260 1,500 
1,320 1,440 1,500 1,800 
ia 1,320 _ 1,800 
1,455 1,860 2,400 3,000 
_ 2,100 = 3,000 
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Salaries by Size of Staff: Table 3 sum- _ tions entailing much administrative responsi- 
marizes the salary data for each of the more __ bility the number of workers supervised will 
frequently occurring positions by size of | have an important influence on the salary. 
staff. It is obvious that in the case of posi- Thus, it is to be expected that the salaries of 





TABLE 4. ANNUAL SALARIES BY POSITION AND S1ZE oF City, 243 Private FAmMiIty CAsE Wonk 
ORGANIZATIONS, Marcu, 1936 


Annual salary, March, 1936 





Number Number —— ~ 
Position and of organi- of Lower Upper 
population of city sations workers Lowes! quartile Median quartile Highest 
Executives 
Under 25,000 36 36 $1,200 $1,800 $2,050 $2,400 $5,000 
25,000 to 50,000 40 40 1,200 1,800 2,100 2,528 3,300 
50,000 to 75,000 22 22 1,500 1,800 2,375 2,700 3,720 
75,000 to 100,000 14 14 1,500 2,076 2,450 3,000 3,600 
100,000 to 150,000 34 34 1,140 1,900 2,545 3,000 4,800 
150,000 to 300,000 28 28 1,500 2,450 2,985 3,550 6,000 
300,000 to 500,000 16 16 2,160 2,900 3,724 4,500 7,120 
500,000 or over 34 34 1,805 3,300 4,900 6,580 Over $10,000 
Directors of family case work departments 
500,000 or over 8 8 3,300 _— 4,150 _ 6,000 
Case work supervisors 
75,000 to 100,000 4 4 1,800 — 2,040 -— 2,400 
100,000 te 150,000 7 7 1,320 — 2,700 - 3,000 
150,000 to 300,000 15 16 1,800 1,980 2,325 2,646 3,120 
300,000 to 500,000 10 10 2,100 — 2'985 — 3,240 
500,000 or over 26 26 1,920 2,496 3,100 3,420 5,000 
Assistant case work supervisors 
500,000 or over 6 6 1,740 —_ 2,490 == 3,300 
District secretaries 
100,000 to 150,000 2 4 1,920 -— 2,000 a 2,400 
150,000 to 300,000 4 11 1,680 1,785 1,920 2,070 2,160 
300,000 to 500,000 7 28 1,560 1,980 2,160 2,400 2,700 
500,000 or over 24 149 1,500 2,000 2,400 2,700 4,300 
Assistant district secretaries 
300,000 to 500,000 2 4 1,380 a 1,690 — 2,000 
500,000 or over 8 46 1,400 1,800 1,996 2,280 2,700 
Case workers 
Under 25,000 19 45 840 1,320 1,500 1,800 3,000 
25,000 to 50,000 33 59 600 1,141 1,320 1,500 2,070 
50,000 to 75,000 21 57 720 1,125 1,320 1,530 2,400 
75,000 to 100,000 14 73 720 1,068 1,200 1,500 2,400 
100,000 to 150,000 32 94 720 1,200 1,380 1,620 2,200 
150,000 to 300,000 31 163 720 1,260 1,440 1,578 2,316 
300,000 to 500,000 20 172 1,020 1,320 1,500 1,750 2,430 
500,000 or over 35 608 960 1,500 1,635 1,800 2,850 
Student case workers 
150,000 to 300,000 4 5 510 _- 780 a= 960 
300,000 to 500,000 1 5 300 — 600 -- 660 
500,000 or over 12 100 600 720 1,020 1,080 1,740 . 
Other case workers-in-training 
Under 25,000 5 8 650 — 980 “= 1,296 
25,000 to 50,000 6 7 540 oo 960 _ 1,200 
50,000 to 75,000 5 10 720 720 870 960 960 
100,000 to 150,000 6 20 720 1,080 1,230 1,260 1,500 
150,000 to 300,000 6 9 600 — 1,080 os 1,300 
500,000 or over 8 22 1,080 1,200 1,320 1,380 1,800 
Home economists 
500,000 or over 10 14 1,200 1,680 1,830 2,400 3,000 
Employment or vocational workers 
500,000 or over 11 16 1,200 1,860 2,100 2,800 3,000 
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executives and of case supervisors will in- 
crease with increase in size of organization, 
as the table shows they do. The similar in- 
crease for district secretaries might also be 
expected, if the size of district offices tends 
to increase with the size of the organization 
as a whole. But this explanation cannot 
account for the increase in case workers’ 
salaries with increase in size of organization. 
The answer is probably in part the influence 
of higher salary standards in the.larger cities 
and in part the larger resources and firmer 
salary policies of the larger agencies. 

Table 3 probably requires little explana- 
tion, except for comments concerning some 
of the individual positions. The size classi- 
fication of agencies is the same as that of 
Table 2. Salaries are expressed in terms of 
annual amounts, the monthly salaries re- 
ported as paid in March having been multi- 
plied by twelve. 

It will be found that only 222 salaries of 
executives are represented in the first section 
of the table, whereas 241 agencies were dis- 
tributed in Table 2. This is explained by 
the omission of the salaries of executives of 
nine Jewish federated agencies in which 
family case work is not the outstanding func- 
tion and by the fact that seven agencies were 
directed by part-time workers and three by 
unpaid workers. 

With very few exceptions workers were 
tabulated as classified by the reporting agen- 
cies, but reclassification was made in some 
instances. The position of director of family 
case work department was recognized in the 
case of only eight of the large agencies in 
which the position of supervisor of case 
work was also reported. In one or two cases 
where the latter position did not exist, a 
reported director of family case work was 
tabulated as a supervisor. For one agency 
only, where two workers reported as super- 
visors of case work were paid the same 
amount, was more than one worker classi- 
fied in this position. As in previous studies 
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an arbitrary rule was adopted that a super- 
visor reported with less than five workers to 
supervise would be classified as a case 
worker, unless the executive position was 
vacant, part-time, or otherwise unusual. In 
only two or three cases did this rule result in 
reclassifying a worker receiving a salary 
near the median of the supervisors in the 
size-of-agency group in question. This, 
however, does explain the $3,000 salary 
which appears in the table as the highest 
case worker salary in the 10 to 19 worker 
group. This worker probably is employed 
as a supervisor rather than a case worker, in 
spite of the few subordinate workers re- 
ported. This instance serves to illustrate 
the fact that very large significance should 
not be attached to the extreme salaries for 
any group of workers. They are the excep- 
tional cases, and are often explained by un- 
usual conditions in the agency or, as is evi- 
dently the case here, by fault of classification. 

The small number of case workers-in- 
training included in the table is noteworthy. 
It suggests that fewer apprentice workers 
are employed in these agencies now than for- 
merly. In this connection it should be re- 
called that only paid student workers are 
tabulated and that the total number of school 
of social work students serving with the 
agencies as part of the school course is some- 
what larger. 

It should also be noted that the table 
omits size categories under all positions in 
which only one or two workers were tabu- 
lated. On this account and because of omis- 
sion of special positions representing very 
few workers the table does not account for 
all of the 2,105 paid workers reported. 
Among workers omitted from the table are 
seven administrative assistants to executives 
or directors of family case work departments 
with salaries varying from $1,320 to $3,500 
and three directors of training with salaries 
varying from $1,650 to $3,600. 





TABLE 5. RELATION OF MEN’sS SALARIES TO ALL SALARIES, BY PosITION 


Number 
of organi- Number 
sations of 
employing men 
Position mien employed 
Executives 41 41 
Case workers 24 47 
Student workers 7 20 
Other case workers-in-training 8 14 
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Position of men’s, salaries in the 
respective size-of-staff groups 
> ae 





Below At Above Above upper 
median median median quartile 
8 4 29 26 
24 1 22 17 
8 9 3 3 
1 4 9 7 
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Salaries by Size of City: In Table 4 the 
same salary data are classified by size of city. 
In general, this classification shows grada- 
tion of salaries similar to that of the preced- 
ing table, but case workers in the smaller 
cities tend to have larger salaries than those 
in cities of intermediate size. The size-of- 
city classification is based on the population 
of the city in which the agency is located, 
and frequently salary standards in smaller 
cities are determined by the competition of 
larger adjacent cities. 


Salaries of Men and of Jewish Workers: 
The foregoing tables do not differentiate 
salaries by sex. In all, only 135 men were 
employed in these agencies in the positions 
covered by the study, or less than 6 per cent 
of the workers reported. The relation of 
men’s salaries to all salaries, by position, is 


INTERPRETATION 


indicated by Table 5. It shows that men 
executives tend to be among the best paid 
workers in their respective size-of-agency 
groups. This rule does not hold, however, 
for the few men case workers. The very 
small number of male workers-in-training 
makes generalization concerning their sal- 
aries unsafe. 

A table similar to Table 5 was prepared 
for salaries of workers in Jewish agencies 
but for lack of space is not shown here. It 
indicates some tendency for case workers 
and district secretaries in Jewish agencies to 
be among the better paid workers in their 
size-of-agency groups, but otherwise the 
workers in these agencies are distributed by 
salary much like those of the other agencies. 
The workers in Jewish agencies represent 
18 per cent of the total number whose sal- 
aries were reported. 


Some Professional Prerequisites for Further Interpretation 


Grace F. Marcus 


S case work has passed from one stage 

to another, it has been confronted with 

the eventual necessity, whatever its special- 
ized points of departure, for taking the 
family into account in any real effort to 
understand the individual and the influences 
that have molded his past and condition his 
present. All the developing fields of case 
work, no matter how meager their original 
theoretical base, have been moving to this 
common conceptual ground. That ground, 
however, has not remained an undiscovered 
darkness to other groups in and outside the 
conglomerate of activities we loosely accept 
as constituting social work. Others have 
been pitching their tents there. A recent 
issue of Parent Education’ surveys this 
well-inhabited territory and tells us who 
some of our fellow-settlers are, with what 
earnestness they envisage counseling on 
family and marriage relationships as integral 
to their function, and how busy they have 
been about cultivating this new province. 
You may be surprised, as I was, to find how 
numerous and diverse are the groups that 
have been advancing to what they see as a 
new and pivotal center. There are the sex 


1 Parent Education, Vol. III, Nos. 1 and 2, 
April 1-May 15, 1936. 


hygienists, the clergy, the gynecologists and 
the pediatricians, the teachers, the eugenists, 
the parent educators, the personnel worke-s 
in industry and business, the guidance coun- 
selors, the maternal health workers—besides 
the sociologists, the psychologists, the col- 
lege departments of child development and 
home economics, the psychiatrists, the pub- 
lic health nurses, and case workers. It 
would be interesting and profitable to ana- 
lyze their basic concepts, their definitions of 
function, their ideas about selection of per- 
sonnel, special education, and _practice- 
training, their statements about methodology 
and technics, but I shall refrain from this 
for various reasons—the most immediate of 
which is that you must read for yourselves 
this panoramic number of Parent Education. 
I shall be content to state two rough con- 
clusions I draw from this material: one, that 
a functional jurisdiction based on concern 
about adjusting family relationships or the 
individual as he is shaped by interaction 
with them is a very general domain, indeed ; 
and second, that, however special may be the 
approach of these various groups to the in- 
escapable family, the materials out of which 
they are creating their hypotheses and skills 
are apparently identical with those of case 
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work. It might be noted in passing that 
the underlying idea which pervades this 
whole issue of Parent Education and finds 
expression in several of its articles is that 
the field of family and marriage counseling 
demands a new and separate functional de- 
velopment, the building of a new profession. 

I have visited upon you this very recent 
addition to my knowledge because at this 
point in my thinking I am able to do little 
more than indicate what has set me off on 
certain tracks which I believe we all should 
pursue in our own ways. I have mentioned 
the different groups who have been converg- 
ing on a single territory because it seems to 
me that the similarity between their aims 
and ours sharpens up some problems in the 
interpretation of case work to a provocative 
vividness. 

We have been puzzled about our chang- 
ing function. We have been baffled about 
needs we should meet and about ways of re- 
lating ourselves to those needs. We have 
set forth on various experimental enter- 
prises and have been occupied with acquir- 
ing and extending new knowledge and 
skills. In all this there is perceptible that 
characteristic American tendency to plan 
and create an institution rather than just to 
“grow” it, a tendency in our social work 
that an English reviewer comments upon 
with considerable approval.?, We can accept 
the approval gratefully but there are risks 
we need to guard against as well, risks of 
violating the very principles of growth, of 
overlooking some of its organic necessities, 
and of losing fundamental orientations. We 
have built up an embryonic professional 
functioning out of a long history, we have 
formulated certain crude standards for pro- 
fessional education, and have developed a 
practice which has a real dynamic. It be- 
hooves us now to make certain of this iden- 
tity we have achieved, to examine this 
process we have produced, and so to deter- 
mine not only the direction we must take for 
future growth but the rdle interpretation 
must carry to develop conditions favorable 
to it. 


EVEN a superficial consideration of the 
analogous developments in other fields raises 
fascinating questions about the essential 


*Social Studies in America: Social Service 
Review, London, England, August, 1936. 
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nature of case work to which we must find 
technically accurate answers before we can 
safely embark on an interpretation that will 
define case work either to related groups or 
to the layman. For example, what differ- 
ences would we expect to find in the actual 
performance of family counselors whose 
special education was grounded in theology, 
pedagogy, or home economics rather than in 
social work? We might investigate the by 
no means simple question as to whether case 
work gets anything from its general social 
work background and ties that seems intrin- 
sic, indispensable, and determinative of its 
nature. Is this something, if it is at all dis- 
tinguishable, that equals more than the sum 
of its parts, the separate courses in a social 
work curriculum that might be obtained 
elsewhere than in a school of social work? 
Is there anything specific in the history and 
experience of social work that makes case 
work as one of its branches different from an 
analogous outgrowth in another professional 
history and experience? Or is case work a 
hybrid without a distinctive core attaching 
it any more securely to social work as a 
whole than to any other professional base? 
Is there something in the aims and objec- 
tives of case work as it has developed within 
the social agency setting that would differ- 
entiate it from an apparently similar activity 
developing out of the personnel interests of 
a department store, the concern of the eugen- 
ist for a better stock, the church’s obligation 
to meet spiritual needs, the visiting nurse’s 
responsibility for health teaching, or the 
parent educator’s preoccupation with child 
training? Or may we, if we are not blinded 
by partisan, competitive biases, find our- 
selves concluding that the approaches of the 
sex hygienist, the college dean, or the ma- 
ternal health worker might well be no more 
than externally different, practical entries 
into the very same basic functions and 
practice ? 

Now I admit that this series of questions 
might appear an invitation to a game of 
idle comparisons instead of a spur to con- 
scientious effort to distinguish differences, 
superficial or deep, temporary or permanent, 
unessential or intrinsic, favorable or un- 
favorable. I propose, however, that we take 
seriously the questions such kindred de- 
velopments raise. Certain public influences, 
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those of a matter-of-fact acceptance of our 
existence as well as those of a deep antag- 
onism to it, have prevented our pursuing 
that particular kind of self-knowledge which 
rests on an intellectual grasp of well-defined 
differences. Our sense of our own identity 
is apt to be vague, emotional, and even de- 
fensive. We could locate a nucleus but 
would have difficulty in making fine discrim- 
inations or in setting boundaries. A critical, 
indefatigable, continued study of our own 
identity—however much a chameleon that 
identity seems to be under changing condi- 
tions-——may be well served by the challenge 
which other developments offer, especially 
when they are closely allied in aim, back- 
ground knowledges, and methodology. 

It is probably obvious to you that I 
tumbled into this topic and, not satisfied 
with having fallen in myself, have insisted 
on your following my unceremonious ex- 
ample. I have thrown at you pell-mell a 
number of questions that occurred to me 
only a short time ago and the least I can do 
now is to put them as much in order as my 
ruminations about them to date will permit. 


We know that certain typical developments 
have marked the course both of the older 
established and the recently emerged profes- 


sions.* A group of persons engaged in 
some specific, practical task become aware 
that out of their experience and practice cer- 
tain skills have developed. The leaders in 
the group are concerned to transmit these 
skills. At the same time the demands of 
their craft impel them to seek more under- 
standing of the problems it involves by bor- 
rowing whatever raw materials the existing 
sciences, branches of learning, and profes- 
sions may have to contribute. Presently the 
best-equipped persons in the group feel 
obliged by their respect for their task to 
create ways and means of transmitting 
knowledge and skill. They unite into a 
voluntary, self-directing group whose objec- 
tives are to guarantee competence of its 
members, to improve and enforce standards, 
to differentiate the trained from the un- 
trained among those professing themselves 
to be engaged in performance of the task, 


*See Professions: Their Organization and Place 
in Society by A. M. Carr-Saunders, Clarendon 
Press, 1928, and also The Professions, by A. M. 
Carr-Saunders and P. A. Wilson, Clarendon 
Press, 1933. 
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and eventually to make the practice the ex 
clusive province of those who have met the 
minimum requirements set by the group for 
general and special education. If you con- 
sider the history of case work and the de- 
velopment of the American Association of 
Social Workers, you can discern even within 
your own actual experience the operation of 
all these processes to some degree or other. 
Most of them are embryonic and few of 
them have taken any definitive form, but the 
fact that in our field more than in any other 
field of social work these professional trends 
do exist, are active, and are engaging the 
spontaneous, voluntary interest of an in- 
creasing number of practitioners constitutes 
both an achievement and a responsibility for 
case work. 

However, if we proceed further in our 
consideration of these encouraging advances 
within case work, we might wonder whether 
or not as individuals we have been so eager 
to arrive at the next milestone that we have 
failed much of the time to stop and see what 
roads we have been traveling, what we have 
gained by traveling them, and what territory 
we have annexed on our way. Our ambi- 
tion and the urgent stimuli of change have 
prevented our stopping to make topograpni- 
cal maps and examine the baggage we al- 
ready possess. The making of a profession, 
however, involves a constant process of re- 
making the old in the light of the new. The 
discovery and early development of the new 
may belong to the individual pioneers, the 
path-finders, the privileged in talent, oppor- 
tunity, and resources, but the remaking is a 
job of sorting, testing, re-stating, and con- 
firming which belongs to all of practice and 
those engaged in it. It is an enterprise that 
derives its validity from the extent, fre- 
quency, and thoroughness with which, as 
individuals devoted to a common cause, we 
survey our equipment, subject it to trial by 
use, discover its values and defects, and 
formulate our results for one another’s criti- 
cism and guidance. Such an activity cannot 
be carried through by leaders, by teachers, 
by individuals working alone; it is essen- 
tially a group activity which must be rooted 
in practice, be fed by the experience of 
practice, and yet be free from any obliga- 
tions except those voluntarily assumed from 
a self-dictated need to advance a step fur- 
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ther toward the always receding goal of 
competency. 


AS soon as we start to explore the relations 
of our practice to the background knowledge 
that presumably informs it with an essential 
understanding, we stumble on a point which 
Flexner * either stated or implied—I don’t 
remember which—in his discussion as to 
whether social work had established a claim 
to a place among the professions. A dis- 
tinction has to be made between a fund of 
general information and a dynamically re- 
lated professional background that plays an 
essential, traceable rdle in the intellectual 
operations of direct, daily practice. Our 
standard-setting organizations, the Associ- 
ation of Schools and the American Associ- 
ation of Social Workers, agree on a require- 
ment for undergraduate courses in biology 
and social science, but the actual content 
such courses must have, like much of the 
actual content of courses in the curricula of 
approved schools, is still undefined. We do 
not know the use practice makes of what we 
case workers have been taught of biology, 
sociology, labor economics, and _ political 
science, nor have we ever gone to work, as 
consumers of professional education, to find 
out explicitly from a study of the problems 
of practice what competence demands we 
should know. No systematic, single attack 
would tell us what we want to learn—either 
about our present use of such materials or 
our real need of them. As it is, we could 
only collect evidence and expose it to sift- 
ing. But in the meantime we must realize 
that, so long as the practical relevance of 
such knowledge remains vague and theoreti- 
cal, we cannot be sure that our educational 
base isn’t still in part a pretension and we 
cannot accurately define the nature of case 
work. 

Most of us could do better if we were 
examined on the rdle psychiatric and psy- 
choanalytic knowledge plays in daily prac- 
tice ; but if we continue to study this, we are 
confronted with a new battery of questions, 
some of which are suggested for us by Dr. 
Stevenson in a paper “ Problems of Growth 
in Family Case Work” appearing in the 
September issue of the Social Service 


‘Flexner: “Is Social Work a Profession?” 
Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, 1915, page 576. 
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Review.’ Dr. Stevenson’s questions cannot 
be detached from their context and shorn of 
their friendly elaboration without being 
forced to a bluntness quite foreign to their 
intention ; nevertheless they confront us with 
issues it is well we should discern in their 
raw essence. Is case work becoming a psy- 
chiatric practice without benefit of medical 
training? Is it becoming a “ wild” psycho- 
analysis? To what degree and in what ways 
may case workers be vacating their social 
work ground to settle in another wherein 
their status is subject to dispute? Are they 
surrendering their special advantages and 
involving themselves in avoidable disadvan- 
tages? We need not be daunted by such 
issues but if we are professionally serious 
we must face them. They are especially 
difficult to answer now because we are in 
the process of an uneven assimilation, be- 
cause our experimentation is varied in its 
quantity and quality, because the materials 
we are using present the familiar problem of 
irregular selection and casual organization. 
Nevertheless we must consider the necessity 
for progressively defining our basis for this 
experimentation. What constitutes authen- 
tic background knowledge from these fields? 
What standards of education and supervised 
practice will we be able to define for com- 
petent performance of the varying, justified 
services in case work or in therapy that are 
derived so largely from these sources? 
What do we see as the distinctive differences 
between psychiatric and psychoanalytic 
methods and those we are evolving? Are 
there definable differences between the 
problems we assume to treat and are there 
definable differences in our goals? There 
would be no sense in expecting any imme- 
diate satisfactory answers to these questions, 
for precise answers can be made only from 
the developing experience of practice, and 
practice will settle the issue largely in the 
light of results. However, those of us who 
are convinced about the necessity for this 
experimentation and the utility of it are 
under a special obligation to seek the ma- 
terial from practice that will furnish the 
answers, to work on the formulation of 
standards of training and to co-operate in 
their observance as they are gradually 
formulated. 


® Reprints available from THe Famity, at 10 
cents each. 
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Fortunately not all the exploration essen- 
tial to a more secure base for interpretation 
involves problems as complicated and 
special as these I have been discussing. It 
is true that our progress toward competence 
is far from complete, nor can it be immune 
at any one time from sharp criticism; but 
we have built and organized an educational 
background and have evolved methods of 
supervision the values of which we need to 
clarify to establish a better base for defining 
case work not only to laymen but to related 
fields within and without social work. What 
is the discipline entailed in passing through 
the various phases of school education, what 
are the changes induced in the student, and 
what are the specific agencies through which 
they have been brought about? These are 
not academic questions to be academically 
answered by easy generalizations. They in- 
volve honest explorations of our own per- 
sonal experience of social work education, 
of the impacts of new subject matter on our 
established ideas, avowed philosophies, 
standards of values, secret prejudices, views 
of people, and understanding of reality, as 
well as on our cherished conceptions of our 
own personalities. A retrospective study of 
the educational process as it influenced us 
as individuals establishes us in a readier in- 
tellectual command of what we know and 
do, clarifies the whole course of our present 
evolution from a lay to a professional status, 
and defines the significance of a training 
which otherwise might remain confused in 
our understanding by the very disturbances 
of lay ideas and attitudes through which it 
became effective. Furthermore, investiga- 
tion of this sort enables us to comprehend 
the layman, differently functioning within a 
reality also different from ours, and to see 
ourselves in helpful terms of professional 
differences which we are then better 
equipped to measure and take into account 
in any efforts at interpretation. 

The same process needs to be applied to 
supervision as a special agency of profes- 
sional education if we are to succeed in ob- 
jectifying intellectually a special training 
process that deeply influences the nature of 
case work and specifically determines the 
practitioner’s attainment of competence. 
We have plenty of work to do to define the 
functions of supervision and the role it plays 


in the transmission of understanding and 
skill and in facilitating assimilation of. that 
direct experience with a greatly extended 
range of life situations, human relationships, 
and personality and behavior manifestations 
with which field work confronts the begin- 
ner. Moreover, we have interesting new 
areas to investigate in the field agency’s per- 
sonnel standards, employment practices, and 
working conditions as they affect the values 
supervision can actually realize. 


THE attainment of a professional status 
for case work and the public’s recognition 
and use of its services have been delayed by 
our resistance to interpretation as an alien 
and uncongenial activity. What we have 
begun to discover since the depression is 
that interpretation must command an organ- 
ized technical base, that its materials can 
come only out of the practitioner’s deter- 
mination to advance practice and make com- 
petent service more generally available to 
those who need it. When the ends to which 
interpretation is devoted are seen as social 
ends, which no one else is in a position to 
promote as effectively as the practitioner, 
then we case workers can no longer grudge 
our best efforts and our sharpest wits to the 
business of gathering all that we know, 
identifying it in its relation to the profes- 
sional problems of service, and ordering it 
for educational use. I say “ educational ” 
use and mean by that not only education of 
the public but education of ourselves—for 
there can be no doubt but that much of what 
we learn we mislay and lose because we do 
not organize it, state it, and subject the 
statement to repeated tests and revisions. 
The front lines of professional development 
are not those set by innovators, however in- 
spired, but by the trenches of practice. Out 
of practice comes the ammunition for im- 
proved education in the schools of social 
work as well as the proved skills by which 
trained performance moves ahead. We have 
been wasting our gains, letting them slip 
back into the foreconscious, by concentrat- 
ing all our energies on “following the 
leader,” and in our humility neglecting to 
organize and reorganize that base of opera- 
tions from which neither leaders nor fol- 
lowers can safely be separated. We need to 
retrieve our strayed baggage and keep better 
track of it in the future. If we must search 
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for reasons for doing this, then we can find 
no better than the inner necessity to make 
our way in the world and to pursue it 


through an interpretation that should make 
it possiblé for us to do what we now do, 
more competently, and wherever it is needed. 


Psychological Implications of Home Economics in Case Work 


Elise de la Fontaine 


HE trends of the last few years have 

forced both the home economist and the 
case worker to review their individual con- 
tributions to home economics in case work in 
the interests of real benefit to the client and 
indicate the need of additional skills and 
awareness. If I seem to stress the case work 
implications rather than the knowledge and 
technic of the home economist, it is be- 
cause I know more about them and because 
I see the problems, as it were, from my own 
side of the fence. This in itself probably in- 
dicates that I ought to know more about the 
other side. It seems to me, however, that 
as we cannot all have full knowledge of 
allied subjects it is only through consulting 
with other specialists that we can work 
effectively. To do this successfully, special- 
ists need to know enough of the other fields 
to use one another with skill and (neces- 
sarily) at the right time. 

Budget planning and helping families to 
use their incomes and relief money to the 
greatest advantage have been classic case 
work problems of the family agency—pub- 
lic and private. In the past few years, 
however, the depression has given them re- 
newed emphasis, and dynamic psychology 
has given us a sharper awareness of the im- 
plications of relief, family spending habits, 
and home management. Some psychological 
concepts have become almost everyday 
knowledge—for instance, that behavior has 
its roots in the emotional life of the person, 
that behavior must be recognized as a symp- 
tom of all the forces in an individual’s life 
at a given time. Gordon Hamilton has said, 
“We exist in a physical world and we live 
in a social world. Case work is concerned 
with the study and treatment of the partic- 
ular configuration of relationships in which 
and through which an individual may be 
said to live.” + Breakdown in family life may 
be caused by external factors and during 
recent years, as the environment has become 
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more difficult and complex, this has been 
increasingly true. The breakdown may also 
be caused by personality handicaps; the 
group presenting these handicaps has also 
increased, as some people who are equipped 
to deal with their ordinary environment may 
not be equipped to deal with the increasingly 
difficult and complex situation of the past 
few years. Treatment of personality must, 
as in any other area of case work, be flexi- 
ble. The case worker, more sensitized to 
meanings and behavior, will be able more 
quickly than the home economist to discern 
reality needs and actual lack of knowledge 
on the client’s part, and to differentiate be- 
tween these and the difficulties caused by 
attitudes. It is in this area of teaching and 
filling in lacks of knowledge, that the home 
economist and the case worker most fre- 
quently meet. 

I am confining myself strictly to the “ Psy- 
chological Implications of Home Economics 
in Case Work.” This means that I am not 
going to touch on the largest part of the 
home economist’s field—the whole technical 
area of setting standards, determining prices, 
computing diets—nor on that phase in which 
she acts as a technical consultant, as in the 
Emergency Relief Bureaus and in many pri- 
vate agencies where she does not see clients 
at all. I am discussing a very experimental 
and limited use of home economics which 
was made possible by the joint or co-opera- 
tive handling of specific cases by case work- 
ers and a home economist trained in case 
work. 


THERE has been a tendency on the part of 
some case workers to be so aware of psy- 
chological implication’ that they underesti- 
mate the value of skilfully mobilizing addi- 
tional knowledge and resources. This may 

1“ Methods of Family Social Work,” Interna- 
tional Conference of Social Work, 1932. ( Reprint, 
10¢ from the Family Welfare Association of 
America. ) 
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be explained perhaps by the case worker’s 
attempt to assimilate the contribution of 
dynamic psychology at the cost of the treat- 
ment upon which we concentrated too much 
in the earlier days. Today’s goal, achieved 
in some of the best case work, is the integra- 
tion of both that results in skilful and well- 
timed advising and offering resources and 
other phases of treatment indicated by the 
need of the client. 

Home economists, aware of the skill 
needed in managing on a relief budget or a 
lowered income and concerned by the large 
number of people affected, have tended to 
stress the dissemination of home economics 
information. It is understandable that a 
mass approach would be made at times like 
this in an attempt to give widespread knowl- 
edge, through distributing pamphlets, form- 
ing classes, or sending groups of project 
workers into the homes of clients not 
specially selected. This, like over-emphasis 
on individual responses, has its dangers, 
and the home economics group probably 
anticipates that a comparatively limited 
amount of this effort will be effective. I 
wonder, however, if the group as a whole 
realizes sufficiently the destructive use that 
can be made of such knowledge? The as- 
sumption that women on relief or on lowered 
incomes need budgetary advice may be re- 
sented by some, tolerated by others, and 
welcomed by a third group. Not much more 
individualized is the approach of the relief 
worker who interprets every complaint about 
the inadequacy of relief as lack of knowledge 
about management and meets it by giving 
pamphlets or by referral to a nutrition class. 


We might take the suggestion sometimes made 
by home economists that the main meal should be 
in the middle of the day and might agree this 
would be best for the children. We might, how- 
ever, consider the mother who finds it difficult to 
make a congenial home life, and to share her chil- 
dren’s love with her husband. She will find this 
advice a good excuse for the further alienation of 
her children from her husband. Through follow- 
ing this advice she can rob the family of an evening 
meal together, thus depriving her husband and 
children of one of the more pleasant times that 
they have in common. If her husband complains 
about this it is easy for her to attempt to silence 
him by quoting the home economist’s advice on the 
subject. 


The case worker, on the other hand, used 
to dealing with personal adjustment, must 
keep alert to the possibility that some fam- 
ilies actually lack the knowledge of how to 


make the best use of money. Relief budgets 
demand careful planning in order to meet 
specific needs and to minimize the monotony 
of low cost meals. In times of financial 
stress, food is apt to play an even larger 
role than ordinarily in the life of many fam- 
ilies. There is little money for recreation. 
The former wage earner spends a large part 
of the day at home and is tempted to eat at 
frequent intervals. The man who tramps 
the street and faces one “no job” after an- 
other is cheered by the coffee or tea that 
his wife has prepared for his return. The 
mother of the adolescent may feel her only 
chance to meet her child’s friends is to in- 
vite them to a simple meal. Certain nation- 
ality groups, especially, lose almost the last 
remnants of self-respect when they cannot 
offer coffee to a visitor. That these small 
luxuries are temporary and of small comfort 
is recognized by the client himself, but they 
seem of great importance. 

Case workers are apt to be so pressed 
with the variety of problems presented by 
their clients that they often forget that home 
economics resources in the community or 
within their own agency can be mobilized for 
their clients’ needs. Often the case worker 
has such insufficient knowledge of house- 
keeping and management problems that she 
is not as sensitive to her clients’ interests 
in food habits and homemaking as she is to 
other phases of their lives. This may be 
due to diversification of interest or the fact 
that few schools of social work make home 
economics knowledge easily accessible. Thus 
while case workers have acquired a greater 
sensitivity—emotionally and intellectually— 
to the meaning of other material the client 
presents, in this area they seem to have 
lagged behind, in spite of the fact that it is 
an increasing problem to clients. 

Rarely do we find cases in which home 
economics advice is sought by families with- 
out other implications; more often we find 
them complicated by emotional reactions. 
This appears natural if we remember that 
budget management and relief taking are 
closely allied and a good many of the atti- 
tudes toward taking money are apparent in 
taking advice concerning its management. 
Frequently it is difficult to decide whether we 
deal with a lack of knowledge regarding 
management or with emotional values at- 
tached to relief, which in turn may be symp- 
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toms of much deeper conflict. The case 
worker will fail in her efforts to educate the 
client to spend money effectively, in line with 
practical suggestions, unless she sees the 
emotional values he attaches to the money 
and deals with these values, even though 
indirectly. lt may mean a slower progress 
in giving out home economics information, 
a temporary abandonment of this issue, or 
even giving up the issue entirely if the 
client’s feelings are too much involved. The 
extent to which a client can make use of 
home economics knowledge is, like all other 
knowledge, much more conditioned by his 
emotional than by his intellectual equipment. 


Mrs. M has four children. Her husband, a 
clerk, was superior to her sisters’ husbands at the 
time of her marriage, but now he is in a T.B. 
sanatorium and she is receiving a B.C.W. allow- 
ance of $75 per month. The hospital social 
worker feels she needs advice in planning her 
money. 

In a stilted fashion Mrs. M says when she comes 
in: “ You will have to explain what I am to do 
with my budget.” She tells quickly, and with 
feeling, about her children’s illnesses and her hus- 
band. It is difficult to manage on the allowance. 
The case worker, instead of discussing a budget, 
takes up Mrs. M’s real difficulty—rather than the 
purpose for which she was referred—by saying, 
“You have been having a difficult time.” Mrs. M 
tells about her troubles and “she is not so well 
herself.” It is difficult to watch four children— 
with two you can take one by each hand but with 
four you have to keep looking around all the time 
to be sure they are there. She is tired of going 
through the same thing every day, getting up in 
the morning, getting the children ready, looking 
forward to cleaning the house, getting supper, and 
then going to bed. Her family never comes to see 
her. She does not want to “knock” her family 
but she wishes they were like other families— 
more sociable-like, come to visit you for an eve- 
ning, talk and play cards. 

At the end of the interview she asks for help— 
with the budget. It is arranged that she keep lists 
of what she buys. She prepares this material and 
the worker discusses it with the home economist, 
but Mrs. M tells the case worker that the hospital 
social worker asked her about her progress with 
the budgeting and that she quickly said, “I told 
her, you had taken it.” We gather that it is the 
hospital social worker rather than Mrs. M who is 
interested. She feels she ought to be—but once 
having made the gesture of giving the lists, the 
responsibility rests with the case worker. 

The home economist analyzes the material and 
interprets it to the worker so that the latter can 
deal with it should Mrs. M raise the budget prob- 
lem again. Mrs. M does, listens dutifully, and 
then says, “I am so afraid when I get everything 
running smoothly he’ll come back.” With this she 
returns to the discussion of the marital problem— 
which is her main concern—pushing aside the 
household management. For several months she 
discusses her feelings of rivalry for her mother’s 
attention, her need to prove to her sisters that her 
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marriage is not a failure, that her children are 
more culturéd than theirs. She discusses her need 
to be acceptable to her husband’s people and to 
have the children have the best. Often she gets 
into financial jams. 

Almost four months later she again asks for 
help with the spending of her money; again the 
worker gives her some material prepared by the 
home economist but doubts whether Mrs. M can 
use it. Mrs. M, however, seems eager. She would 
like to try the suggestions. To quote from the 
record, “ She knows $75 is enough to manage on. 
Her husband told her this—he wondered why she 
couldn’t do it.” She smiled; “on the one hand he 
tells her this, and on the other hand it is he who 
spends the extra money. When he is on leave 
from the sanatorium he says, ‘ Millie, let’s go out 
and get something to eat.’”” When the money is 
out before the end of the month, “it is she who 
takes the blame for not being able to manage.” 
Here the client gives us another clue. Her hus- 
band, the hospital social worker, and we all blame 
her—a hint to watch further budget advice. 

We are not surprised when she writes us a letter 
a week later: “I should appreciate the recipes 
you wrote of but truthfully I feel there is some- 
thing more than recipes that is needed to help me 
and my little family—something that I feel per- 
haps even the home economist may not be able to 
help me with. If she could I would be grateful. 
Things seem to be getting more confusing instead 
of straightening out.” Here is the situation in a 
nut shell. No home economics knowledge will 
help her. The difficulty is not a lack of knowledge 
of how to buy or plan, but her need to plan as she 
does. We must look for the causes of inefficient 
management. Here it is a psychological one. 
Mrs. M needs to buy the best, needs to buy in ex- 
pensive stores—these are symbols to her. She 
thinks that by keeping up these appearances, 
through having Easter and birthday parties for 
the children, she can be what she hopes to be—the 
ideal mother, the wife of a man more successful 
than her brothers-in-law, and the equal of her 
husband’s family. In spite of the T.B., in spite of 
need for better household management, in spite of 
her real concern, the home economist must wait 
until the client has worked out some of this con- 
flict—until she can become really interested in 
budget managing. Then, if that time comes, she 
can he given the help—if she still needs it. It is 
possible that, if she were free to use her energy 
or the knowledge she has for this, she might be 
able to manage without help. 


THE fact that the practical area of feeding 
is, like that of money, charged and distorted 
by emotional values attached to it, adds to 
the difficulty of evaluating whether the issue 
is real and practical or whether it is an ex- 
pression of feeling difficult for the client to 
express or to identify. Between the client 
who actually lacks knowledge and one who 
uses it purely to express his emotions, we 
have a wide and varied range. Often it is 
difficult to disentangle the various factors— 
and of course home economics problems are 
only one of many types that may be brought 
directly or indirectly to the case worker by 
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the client. This further distorts the picture 
of the comparative importance this issue has 
for the client. It seems to me the whole 
problem goes back directly to skill in differ- 
ential diagnosis on the part of the case 
worker and the home economist. They 
must decide how pressing the home econom- 
ics problem is to the client at this moment, 
and whether treatment should take the di- 
rection primarily of education in home eco- 
nomics or primarily of work with the emo- 
tional problem involved, or to what extent 
awareness of the latter should be used in 
meeting the home economics problem. 
Here the joint work of the home econo- 
mist and case worker comes in. The home 
economist must be aware of the emotional 
implication in budgetary problems in order 
to appreciate the social diagnosis arrived at 
by the case worker and to adapt the home 
economics material to the client’s needs. The 
home economist must not have too great a 
feeling of frustration at being unable to help 
the family more directly and must not be 
discouraged when the apparently co-opera- 
tive client does not progress at the rate one 
might expect from his expressed interest 
and his intelligence. Again, as in the M 
case, she must be able to help when the case 
worker seems to be less interested in the 
critical practical situation than in the feel- 
ings that surround it. On the other hand, 
the case worker must know enough home 
economics to know when she must act be- 
cause the situation has become too serious in 
terms of the health of the family. She may 
then approach the more fundamental prob- 
lems through the financial or home eco- 
nomics problems (as in the case of alcoholics 
with small children, or other clients whose 
powers of self-direction are impaired by lack 
of intelligence, physical or mental illness, 
or other confusions ; or when a clear, simple 
interpretation of home economics knowledge 
will be the quickest if not the most funda- 
mental way of offsetting the influence of a 
lowered income and consequent family 
strains). The case worker must know also 
and be convinced of the value of the home 
economist’s contribution to the client’s life 
so that she can interpret it whole-heartedly 
or else arrange for conferences between the 
home economist and the client. This might 
be the place to mention a point we have 
heard frequently over the past few years, 
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which we accept verbally but the real mean- 
ing of which most of us ignore: that it is not 
only our clients’ feelings about money but 
also our own that weight this, like any 
other area of case work, and therefore com- 
plicate the differential diagnosis and choice 
of treatment. 

The following illustration is used because 
in it the early social diagnosis had not suffi- 
ciently taken into consideration the psycho- 
logical implications, the reality pressure, or 
the interaction of the two. It differs from 
the treatment of Mrs. M, where the inner 
conflict was frankly handled first and the 
outer pressures only rarely. It is also an 
interesting example of long, joint handling 
by a case worker and a home economist 
trained in and sensitive to case work prob- 
lems and implications. 


Mr. G, a widower, had raised his five children 
(ranging from 14 to 21) since his wife’s death in 
1925. During these years he earned from $35 to 
$40 a week. He spent his whole income on the 
children, a very large portion going for food. He 
applied for relief only after all his credit had been 
exhausted though his salary had been irregular 
for some time. When he applied for relief in 
August, 1934, he had what appeared to the case 
worker to be excessive grocery bills; clothing, 
house furnishings, and so on, were depleted. 

The situation was first carried on an unemploy- 
ment basis, with case work centering around giving 
relief and trying to make it possible for Mr. G to 
reduce his expenditures for food which were still 
related to his former salary. This was done with- 
out analyzing the causes of his unusually marked 
response to a relief allowance. -Mr. G seemed 
demanding and confused. He couldn’t manage on 
the budget. “You know, women can manage 
things the way a man can’t. I have a dollar in my 
pocket, the kids ask me for it, and I give it to 
them. I don’t know how to refuse those kids and 
they take every cent I get.” And then, thought- 
fully, “ But they are good kids, every one of them. 
The girls are fine. I'd try to figure, the girls 
would try to figure, but it just wouldn’t come out 
right. I’d try to buy good food—good cuts of 
meat, at least four quarts of milk a day and some- 
times five.’ After a moment he added, “ Nobody 
can say I haven’t taken good care of these kids. 
They’re healthy, too.” The worker secured pam- 
phlets from the home economist and showed them 
to him. He glanced at them and then said, “ After 
all, you have to learn for yourself how to make 
both ends meet.” 

Weeks passed and the same discussions con- 
tinued. Mr. G became outwardly resigned though 
not less disturbed. “It’s just what you like to give 
me, lady. I told you I borrowed $3.” Josephine, 
the 18-year-old girl, came in; she too had tried 
to manage but failed. She said she thought she 
could manage on the $10.50 a week for food but 
that so much went for other things—carfare, 
school lunches, and so on. This led to a clarifi- 
cation of the total needs of the family and a budget 
plan covering all their needs was worked out— 
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which probably would have been done much earlier 
if the case worker had been more alert to house- 
hold problems. This was discussed with Mr. G 
and some of the additional needs met so that he 
could use the full $10.50 for food. Mr. G was 
glad that the case worker realized why he could 
not manage. For years he had had a hard time 
cooking and planning for the family and working 
at the same time. By night, he was scarcely able 
to walk a straight line—he was so tired. “It’s a 
big job bringing up five children and he tried his 
best to make a go of it. He just wonders now 
what things are coming to with John out of work, 
Josephine not able to get a job, and the two 
younger children having a long way to go before 
they will be able to make money. He sometimes 
wonders if he will ever have a job again.” 

The case worker saw the necessity of re-evalu- 
ating the total financial situation of the family in 
order to disentangle the reality strains from the 
many emotional ones she began to sense. At this 
point she sought advice from the home economics 
consultant. Discussion made it clear that the 
amount of relief given was inadequate and viewed 
in the light of Mr. G’s earnings during the past 
two years ($22 per week), the large bills which 
have been run up were explained in some measure. 
The conference served to focus attention on several 
aspects of the situation which had not been under- 
stood clearly enough before. Chief among these 
was the fact that Mr. G’s wages would not have 
allowed him to provide for his family according 
to a minimum standard, even with the planning 
involved in living within a relief budget. The 
absence in this family of a person with either the 
time or equipment to do this planning made the 
situation more complicated. 


Because of the case worker’s inadequate 
knowledge of home economics she was un- 
able to see that the client was being asked 
to do the impossible, and had thus increased 
Mr. G’s confusion and given a reality basis 
to some of his complaints about the inade- 
quacy of relief; and there were some practi- 
cal household management issues that had 
to be faced. The relief was increased but, 
while the family needed it, this of course 
did not solve the problem. It is often a hope 
of interested doctors, nurses, sometimes 
even of home economists and case workers, 
that money for the special diet or other 
specific need wiil solve the problem for 
which it is prescribed. On the other hand 
treatment, to be acceptable, must not only 
take into consideration the dominant issues 
but must actually start with them and cen- 
ter largely around discussion of these issues. 


The children, especially John and Josephine, 
were of an age when their interests took them 
away from home, made them demand more cloth- 
ing and a better apartment—additional blows to 
Mr. G who was trying to tie them to himself by 
giving them food—more food. He had held them 
for nine years by feeding them good cuts of meat, 
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by giving them pennies for candy, and was unable 
to understand their changed interests. Of course 
he turned a deaf ear to budgeting, to the sugges- 
tions of Josephine who tried to apply the home 
economist’s advice. While Josephine was _ the 
obvious person to interest in home management, 
this too was filled with difficulties. Mr. G had 
been mother and father, could he share the respon- 
sibility with his daughter? Who would have the 
responsibility for getting the money, if not through 
a job, at least through discussion of their needs 
with the case worker? It was hard for Mr. G to 
ask; it was hard to discuss their needs with the 
worker and thus to share with her his home prob- 
lems and indirectly his children, when he had 
managed the role of breadwinner and homemaker 
so long. To quote from the record, “ He wouldn’t 
ask for help for himself, but he just has to look 
aiter the children. It is a hard job he has done 
and he has to finish it.” Again he showed his con- 
flict over his responsibility. 

The case worker felt that Mr. G had two feel- 
ings about the job of taking care of the children 
and indicated this to him when he gave her a 
chance, and at a time when he seemed to have 
some security with her, suggesting that “ some- 
times he may wonder whether it wouldn’t have 
been better to place the children, whether he did 
not have a right to enjoy himself?” He admitted 
this feeling but became uncomfortable at the reali- 
zation of it. This precipitated further need for 
over-protection of the children, buying cakes, 
steaks, and so on, and further demandingness 
toward the worker to cover the luxuries that were 
necessities to him. The explosion indicated in- 
creased distress. This time the case worker, secure 
in her knowledge that relief was adequate, could 
freely handle the demandingness for what it was— 
an expression of Mr. G’s pain. He wanted to 
throw up his responsibility—he could not; he saw 
his children develop interests outside their home— 
he must tie them to him. By means of money he 
did it before—he could now if he only had the 
money. One of the girls said “ she would like her 
25¢ allowance given her at one time but no, he 
insists on giving her 5¢ a day.” Again, “one thing 
you never can tell about father is, what he is plan- 
ning to do next. He does hate to see us grow up.” 
A natural but desperate struggle. 


We might stop to look at another aspect 
of treatment which went on at the same time. 
In reality there is a constant interaction be- 
tween the case worker’s treatment and the 
home economist’s. The home economist’s 
interviews, while they are a channel for 
teaching home economics, are actually much 
more. 


During these interviews an effort was made by 
the home economist to elicit Josephine’s reactions 
to home management responsibility and to enable 
her to bring back the feelings aroused in the 
family—for Mr. G could not always refrain from 
buying the foods he wanted, and his need to take 
charge correlated quite closely with upsets in other 
directions. To quote from the home economist’s 
interview: “The most serious fault in their food 
expenditures, according to their accounts, was that 
they were buying meat almost every day and 
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usually the expensive kinds. Josephine thought 
she could satisfy the children with a meatless 
meal but it would be difficult for her father as 
he was accustomed to having meat daily.” Quot- 
ing from a later interview of the home economist 
and Josephine: “ They are now having meat less 
often and are managing much better on their food 
allowance. They are still not buying enough milk. 
Their father still doesn’t drink milk. Home econo- 
mist suggested that Josephine not nag him about it. 
Home economist suggested that she try to include 
more milk in cooked foods and try to get him to 
take it that way. Josephine seems to buy more 
economically and intelligently.” 

Progress was slow and not at all continuous, in 
spite of Josephine’s intelligence and interest, be- 
cause the various members of the family brought 
different pressures to bear. At another time when 
the father was upset, the home economist reported 
the following conversation: “They usually spend 
a great deal more of their money for food. The 
trouble was their father insisted on doing the 
marketing the first couple of days and he bought 
whatever he wanted. Toward the end of the week, 
when there was not much money left, he would let 
her do it.” To quote from the record: “ Josephine 
spoke of her conference with the home economist 
as if she had found it helpful. She said she had 
got a great many hints and that she thought she 
would be able to manage on the budget if she were 
given the money by her father. She said to the 
case worker, ‘ Perhaps you could talk it over with 


“him.” The case worker said that she would do this. 


Later she did suggest to Mr. G that he allow 
Josephine to plan for about two weeks, as she 
thought it would be a helpful experience for 
Josephine and would make her feel that she was 
assuming a definite responsibility. He agreed to 
try this.” 

He allowed her to try but later, when the older 
son got a job (earning almost as much as Mr. G 
did), when Josephine got a scholarship at a home 
economics school, when Monica graduated from 
high school—in other words when the three older 
children became adults and tried to live their own 
lives—Mr. G became upset again and this reflected 
itself in his spending habits. There was a definite 
period of regression in the home management. 


The home economist and case worker 
continued interested and concerned, but 
realized that not until the G’s were troubled 
enough about the situation to seek advice 
could it be given. The G’s knew the home 
economist was interested, they knew where 
to get the knowledge, but they must want it. 


Finally Monica, tired of the monotony and drab- 
ness of the meals she was preparing, asked for 
help and started her interview with the home 
economist by saying, “ We get tired of eating the 
same old things and we are spending more than we 
should for our food.” Monica to date has con- 
tinued her interest. The planning of meals and the 
spending of the money, which is now their earn- 
ings, is becoming wiser. 

Less and less Mr. G uses the problems of money 
and management to show his discomfort. Recently, 
when the children wanted to move from his home 
where he had lived for 20 years, it showed itself 
again. He insisted on buying cakes. He never 


touches them, the children don’t want them—they 
have said that they want stockings or other articles 
of clothing—nevertheless he buys cakes, a last 
gesture, to hold the children as he did when they 
were younger. 

It might seem that slight progress has 
been made in relation to the time and effort 
expended by the home economist and case 
worker ; but if we appreciate the causes re- 
sponsible for the symptom (poor spending 
habits), we realize that treatment must be 
slow to be sound—even in a family where 
there is intelligence and overt interest in 
home economics, as in this one. We must 
remember that Mr. G is 50 years old. He 
chooses to express a lifetime of home and 
struggle in the way he spends his money. 
The girls, at the times when they are al- 
lowed to take over the responsibility, have 
many other interests—school, boys—to them 
this is only a temporary responsibility. They 
are looking forward to their own lives (to 
which they will hopefully carry over the 
acquired knowledge). 

If we take all this into consideration, we 
can see what progress has been made. Mr. 
G has accepted a $70 job, is keeping it, is 
allowing the girls to take over most of the 
household responsibility, and is at most 
times satisfied with the food that can be 
bought for a reasonable amount. The girls 
spend a fair amount of time in planning in- 
teresting and attractive meals. Mr. G can 
come to the worker to talk over his worries 
instead of indulging himself in spending food 
money, and the girls feel free to ask advice 
from the home economist and case worker 
when in trouble (an occasional regression 
is not unnatural). This case illustrates some 
of the possible psychological uses a client 
can make of home economics material. 


THE problem of special diets is of con- 
cern to the home economist and the case 
worker. Often these diets are of the ut- 
most importance to the physical health of 
the patient but often they play a most de- 
structive role in the mental health of the 
family. Only seldom can special diets be in- 
troduced into a minimum family budget 
without causing some reverberations. The 
special diet is a need in some cases that can 
justifiably be used by the patient as a means 
of centering interest in himself and that usu- 
ally coincides with other interests centered 
around him—visits to doctors, and so on. 
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Looking at it from the point of view of the 
family, the psychological and reality involve- 
ments are important. The patient, if a fa- 
vorite member, gets a great deal of attention 
through being, temporarily at least, the ob- 
ject of concern. To this is added the special 
preparation of food, and with a minimum 
food allowance this often means an undue 
proportion of the family food budget. In 
other words it may mean additional con- 
centration of love on one member at the 
expense of some other. In the case of the 
patient who is already a rejected member of 
the family group, this need to give him 
special attention and use more money for 
him may have the effect of increasing feel- 
ings of rejection. These are only two of 
the possible psychological implications of 
special diets which may be manifested in an 
infinite variety of combinations as there 
are an almost unlimited number of reactions 
to this kind of interruption of the normal 
function of the family. Illness in itself has 
so many different psychological values for 
the patient and his family that it is not sur- 
prising that the concrete evidence of this in 
terms of special food preparation is an added 
complication. 


I HAVE attempted to indicate that there 
is some connection between the problems of 
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social adjustment and the psychological reac- 
tions of the client. During the past few years 
newer findings in dynamic psychology— 
still in an experimental stage—have helped 
us to understand that there is this relation. 
Only gradually are we in general beginning 
to appreciate the psychological involvements 
in specific situations, yet some social case 
workers and home economists have devel- 
oped a sensitive awareness to attitudes as 
they appear in relation to everyday living. 
This has enabled them to gear home eco- 
nomics information more subtly to psycho- 
logical reactions and thus to enable the client 
to use more effectively the resources and 
knowledge at their disposal. 

I realize, as I said at the beginning, that I 
am presenting this paper from the point of 
view of a case worker—a case worker who 
has accepted as valuable the contributions 
of dynamic psychology. I recognize that 
there are other valid points of view but, to 
quote from Virginia Woolf’s A Room of 
One’s Own, “ When a subject is highly con- 
troversial one cannot hope to tell the truth. 
One can only show how one came to hold 
whatever opinion one does hold, one can 
only give one’s audience the chance of draw- 
ing their own conclusions as they observe 
the limitations, the prejudices, the idiosyn- 
crasies of the speaker.” 


Home Economics as a Supplemental Service 
Vocille M. Pratt 


ITH the establishment of large public 
relief agencies, new alignments between 
them and the private family agencies have 
emerged, and for the home economist who 
continues to work in the private agency 
have come new developments in her job. 
The trained case work staff in the private 
agency, with small case loads, interprets the 
function of their agency as “ no longer mere- 
ly giving relief” but giving services which 
will help the family with problems other 
than unemployment—personal and _ social 
maladjustments, difficulties in relationship. 
Some families are carried co-operatively 
with the public agency. In these families 
the latter gives the relief and graduate case 
workers from the private agency give 
service. 
What does this emphasis on case work 
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mean to the home economist in the private 
agency? With fewer families under care, 
with lower individual case loads, and with 
relief funds more nearly adequate, the staff 
of the private case work agency is eager 
for the home economist to work out adequate 
low cost budgets in contrast to the emer- 
gency ones they had worked with during the 
years before the emergency relief agency was 
established to carry the bulk of the unem- 
ployment load. The revision of these relief 
standards is challenging and _ interesting 
work. But, once finished, little is demanded 
beyond regular revision according to the 
cost of living in the community. Is this to 
be the extent of the home economist’s con- 
tribution to the work of her agency in the 
changed situation? Should she attempt to 
make herself a real part of the professional 
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case work practice of her agency, or per- 
mit her job to become that of a glorified ac- 
countant? What will be the work of the 
home economist in public agencies as their 
staffs are trained in case work? 


‘THOUGH it seems an obvious part of the 
home economist’s job to be helpful to the 
case worker in details of financial planning 
there is sometimes considerable hostility to- 
ward what the case work staff believes will 
be an arbitrary plan if the home economist 
usually takes responsibility for the standard 
relief allowances set up in the agency. No 
matter how much we stress that such stan- 
dards are to be used merely as guides, there 
is a tendency for them to become somewhat 
dictatorial in implication. The family seems 
lost in the figures. The case worker is 
primarily interested in the family; if the 
home economist’s primary interest, on the 
other hand, is in the figures, the two work- 
ers do not talk the same language. 

The home economist, it is true, creates a 
place for herself through assistance to case 
workers in the practical details of financial 
planning with families; but the value of this 
assistance increases in proportion as it gives 
something more than merely assistance with 
mechanics. She must realize that the case 
worker sees the relationship between her- 
self and her client as one that encourages 
the client’s confidence in his ability to cope 
with his situation. 

We do not forget that at different times 
in people’s lives various needs take on greater 
or less significance, depending on the par- 
ticular area of pressure. Young parents, for 
example, are often most concerned about 
their children’s behavior difficulties, which 
make the parents feel inadequate to bring 
up their children successfully. Their con- 
cern may take them to a pediatric clinic, 
which may refer them to psychiatric social 
service or to a child guidance clinic. Miss 
Gartland points out, “The more success 
parents feel in parenthood, the less tension 
and anxiety; the less tension and anxiety, 
the less need to over-protect, to nag, to 
discipline inconsistently. This increased feel- 
ing of adequacy helps them also to deal 
more effectively with their own parents, with 
the school teachers of their children.” ? 

* Ruth Gartland: “ Psychiatric Social Service in 


a Children’s Hospital.” Thesis, School of Applied 
Social Sciences, Western Reserve University, 1935. 


In a time of economic depression it is 
natural for people to worry a good deal 
about getting enough money to live on. 
Many of the people who come to a family 
agency known in the community as one that 
gives relief come with this worry about 
money uppermost in their minds. And this 
will continue to be true for a long time, 
even though we accept other types of serv- 
ice and the help with other problems that 
trained case workers can give. 


Mrs. R came to the public agency applying for 
relief. She had been earning $8 a week at a shop 
and her husband earned from $1 to $3 a week at 
gardening. According to the public agency’s poli- 
cies Mrs. R was not eligible for relief and was so 
informed. 

Immediately she became greatly upset. She criti- 
cized the agency and the interviewer. People 
who did not need help were getting it. Her hus- 
band would never come like some men and ask 
for help, even if he had to do away with the family 
first. She kept talking of how it was impossible 
for her to support the children she had and said 
again and again that she could not have any more 
children. She sat in the intake office and refused 
to leave. 

A case worker from the private agency was at 
the public agency office at this time and the inter- 
viewer asked if she would talk to Mrs. R who 
seemed so much more upset than the facts would 
seem to justify. After all, she had been managing 
for some time on the present income. Why was 
she suddenly so very worried and tense? The case 
worker made an appointment for Mrs. R to come 
to the family welfare office. 

At the private agency, Mrs. R said very briefly 
that she was working at a shop earning $8 a week 
and that you could not live on this amount. She 
had to have some relief. Here she closed up and 
did not say anything further. The case worker 
asked her about her work. How long had she 
been there? Had she been making just $8 all 
along? She said she had worked there for a long 
time. She used to make $15 a week, but had been 
cut. She had been making only $8 for six months. 
“You can’t live on $8.” “You have had a very 
difficult time managing?” She nodded. “ That is 
why you got so upset yesterday at the Emergency 
Relief?” This seemed to help her a little and she 
said she had been sick after she went home yester- 
day. She had never had to apply for relief before. 
She said this many times during the interview. 
The case worker encouraged her to tell of her 
feelings about applying for relief. 

When asked about the kind of work her husband 
did, she was exceedingly vague, and said defen- 
sively that he worked as hard as anyone. When the 
case worker sat quietly, Mrs. R did not volunteer 
any information. She was asked about relatives. 
She had a brother and father; but when the case 
worker asked for their names she gave them very 
grudgingly. When she gave the addresses the case 
worker could not understand her and said, “ You 
don’t want to tell me these things, do you?” 
Mrs. R said very quickly that it did not make any 
difference to her, but she did not volunteer any 
other information. The case worker said that 
there must be some reason for her not wanting to 
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tell us these things that were rather important for 
us to know; could she tell us this reason? Mrs. R 
began immediately to tell of her family, of her 
own break from them, of what she considered their 
neglect of her and her children. She could not ask 
them for any help. 

Mrs. R had mentioned earlier that she had a cold. 
She said that if she just did not have this cold 
things might not be so bad; she had had it about 
a month. It had been about six weeks since she 
had been “regular,” and she was terribly afraid 
she was pregnant. She told of her many worries: 
the chance that she was pregnant, her desperation, 
how hard it would be to have another mouth to 
feed. She cried a great deal but seemed very little 
relieved by crying. Her posture and whole atti- 
tude showed dejection. 

When she was told that a worker could come 
and see her and could help work out a plan, she 
seemed even more distressed and cried harder. 
Asked what it was that was troubling her, she said 
she had worked so hard not to have to take relief. 
She was afraid they would be evicted. “ Had they 
been threatened with eviction?” No. “ Had they 
ever been evicted from another home?” No. 

When she was somewhat more composed an ap- 
pointment was made for a convenient time when 
the worker could call at her home and discuss 
plans. 

Shortly after this interview the case worker 
learned what made Mrs. R so concerned about her 
situation so suddenly; actually she had about as 
much money as ever to manage on, but she was no 
longer able to collect herself and to give her energy 
’ to managing. We appreciate her tension over her 
pregnancy when we learn that eight years ago, at 
the time of her last pregnancy, she had a nervous 
breakdown; that she was hysterical, and the doctor 
suggested she be sent away to an institution for 
mental disease. Her mother came and took care 
of her instead, and after Mrs. R recovered her 
mother had pneumonia and died. The doctor said 
she had no resistance and Mrs. R feels that, if she 
had not demanded so much care, her mother would 
still be alive. It is easy to see why this pregnancy 
brings back all her old worry—that maybe she is 
“crazy and will have to be sent away ’’—and all 
her old feeling about its being her fault that her 
mother died. The case worker listens to what 
Mrs. R says is her concern: not being able to 
manage on $8 a week. As she talks, the case 
worker may see that perhaps things other than 
financial problems are a source of worry; but 
whatever concerns Mrs. R most at this time also 
concerns the case worker, if she is to be helpful 
to Mrs. R. 


As our client experiences that the case 
worker is a person who can understand one 
concern of his—the financial, perhaps—he 
will be more willing to try her out to see if 
she can understand and help him with other 
worries. The case worker who was inter- 
viewing Mrs. R at the office told her that a 
worker would come out to plan with her, 
and suggested some of the financial assis- 
tance that might be worked out: adjustment 
of the rent through tax remissions and simi- 
lar resources that the agency could help her 
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utilize to extend what money she did have; 
money also if she needed it. But the worker 
saw, too, that the assurance of this help 
made Mrs. R feel more depressed; some- 
thing else was needed if the worker was to 
meet her case work responsibility of helping 
her client. 

As the case worker listens to Mrs. R 
tell of her concerns, she is watching for the 
cause of Mrs. R’s anxiety. The worker’s 
ideas of what causes Mrs. R’s trouble come 
from knowing Mrs. R, not from applying 
any one theory of why people worry about 
money matters. True, as she talks to Mrs. 
Rk, she will appreciate her situation, but 
the case worker is going to work with 
Mrs. R—not with a situation; with a per- 
son—not with a problem. To the home 
economist this means thinking of Bobby, of 
Mrs. Adams, and of the Reynolds family— 
not of her work in terms of a “ food prob- 
lem,” a “ special diet problem,” or a “ bud- 
geting problem.” 

Both home economist and case worker 
will use their skill to help Mrs. R use to best 
advantage what money she has, or help se- 
cure resources to meet her financial needs, 
if this is her primary concern. But they 
realize that a quality of understanding and 
skill beyond this is demanded if any real 
assistance is to be given. 

If the family needs relief and the case 
worker knows that there is a standard al- 
lowance in the background, it sometimes 
seems silly to the student-in-training or to 
the visitor to talk over what the family needs 
when they seem to be bound round by stand- 
ard allowances. But the home economist 
can help clarify the difference between our 
need to know what the family sees in its 
situation and the use made of the standard 
allowance around which a relief plan is built. 
By pointing out exceptions to the standard 
allowance, she can often help the case worker 
feel freer in using the agency’s or commu- 
nity’s resources. This is especially true of 
the student-in-training who is learning that 
his own feelings about relief and about the 
family influence him in what he gives. He 
tends to stick pretty closely to arbitrary 
standards lest he give too much to the fam- 
ily he likes and too little to the family he 
does not yet quite accept. Learning to un- 
derstand and to accept all kinds of people 
is part of his training, something he learns 
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by experience and practice, not just by read- 
ing about it in books. 


OFTEN through conferences or group 
meetings the home economist can point out 
the rich field of knowledge about the client 
that comes through discussion of his finan- 
cial problems: what his income is, how the 
household is run; where the difficulties in 
management seem to be, whether he or his 
wife dominates through handling all the 
money, or whether responsibility is shared ; 
whether he wants money to buy a living, or 
whether he just wants money. The total 
picture of the client is the one the case 
worker wants, and the practical details of 
how he lives may be just as important a 
reality portion of the client’s difficulty as his 
physical or emotional pressures. 

The home economist sees with the case 
worker that there is something very impor- 
tant, something that contributes to success- 
ful case work progress, in knowing the 
family’s view of its own situation. They 
both see that in the interview in which the 
family talks of its personal budget we get 
not only facts but the client’s feeling-about- 
facts and, on the basis of this feeling and 
these facts, we can decide on a working plan. 
Through case material the home economist 
can illustrate that, through such discussion 
with the family, we learn: (1) What has 
importance to the family. Money worries 
them, but what of the many things money 
buys, are they most fearful of being with- 
out ? (2) Where does this family’s difference 
from all the other families we know show 
up in the business of buying a living? Case 
work is individualization in all areas. 


THE professional case worker realizes that 
one of the ways she can help the client is by 
easing tension and anxiety. She can help 
him when she can feel with him, but not 
when she feels the same way he does. If 
the case worker feels like the client, she too 
is worried, fearful, anxious, and her client 
must carry not only his own worry, fear, 
and anxiety but the case worker’s as well. 
Can the home economist help the case worker 
see opportunities to ease tension and to feel 
with the client ? 

The L’s were a young couple first known to the 


family agency during the time Mr. L was unem- 
ployed. As soon as he secured a job Mrs. L 


bought a beautiful new kitchen stove with a price 
tag of $79.50 on it but which, if all payments were 
met on time, would cost her $98 under the instal- 
ment contract. 

The student worker for the family was quite 
startled when she walked into the kitchen and 
found the ornate piece of equipment. Mrs. L 
talked very fast about how they could have gotten 
a cheaper stove, but she did so want all the gadgets 
of this one. The very speed of her conversation 
showed the amount of tension she was under, 
When she did ask the worker how she liked the 
stove, the worker said it was nice, “ but have you 
worked out a budget so you can be sure you can 
pay for it?” Mrs. L was depressed by this sug- 
gestion and consistently refused to make any sort 
of budget, though the worker urged it at almost 
every call. 

Later the family had another case worker. 
Mr. L got a pay cut that made the financial situ- 
ation in the family acute. At this point Mrs. L 
said that the reason she could not get up courage 
to make a budget was because “I knew I'd feel 
just that much worse when I saw it all down on 
paper.” She told the new worker that the stove 
meant everything to them. All her family had 
more money, more clothes for themselves and for 
their children, better linens, larger. incomes—but 
none of them had a stove like hers. One of her 
sisters-in-law had been promising to visit them 
just to see the stove, but Mrs. L didn’t know 
whether she would even let her relatives look at it. 

All of us probably see that, when Mrs. L bought 
the stove, it would have been better if the worker 
had known how much it meant to her, what feel- 
ings about all her people were tied up with her 
feeling about this stove, and its place in the 
scheme of things. Mrs. L was worried about 
whether they could pay for it, and when the worker 
showed her fear that they’d lose it Mrs. L simply 
got so worried and fearful that she used all her 
energy being scared and covering up her fear 
instead of making any plans for meeting the pay- 
ments and their other living expenses. 

The first worker was concerned about meeting 
the payments on that stove because she thought 
she ought to be; it was the thing to do. A young 
couple, she thought, ought to learn to budget and 
then they could live happily ever after. 


The home economist might have been 
able to help the first worker get perspective 
and see that sometimes budgeting must wait 
for more important developments in the 
case work treatment. After all, a budget 
usually plays a minor role in successful liv- 
ing. When, instead of feeling like the client, 
the case worker can feel with him, she sees 
how the situation looks to him but adds her 
strengths to his strengths rather than her 
anxieties to his anxieties. She needs to be 
able to bear and face his difficult realities if 
she is to help him do so. She must also keep 
before her the fact that what we know is 
never as bad as what we fear. When the 
client fears that, because he has lost his job, 
he cannot have anything, she can help him 
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to see that perhaps he just cannot have what 
he has been having. While this demands ad- 
justment, it does not paralyze him to the 
point of not knowing where to turn. 

The client may have nothing to count on 
before he has talked with the case worker, 
but after he has helped plan an agreement he 
has something. When people are worried 
about money, a case work service is rendered 
when money is given in such a way that the 
client knows where he stands financially and 
is left with all the responsibility he can carry. 
Such service is as much a part of case work 
as the weekly appointment made for the 
mother to talk about her illness, which she 
is sure is nerves but cannot seem to do any- 
thing about. It is all a part of the under- 
standing that the case worker must have 
and give. 

The home economist’s knowledge of stand- 
ard budgets and how to make them work 
helps the case worker feel confidence in the 
relief standards of her agency ; she finds she 
can check reality needs in terms of money 
against her tendency to be swayed unduly 


- by her awareness of feeling needs. On the 


other hand, the home economist needs to 
see home economics as only one more part 


of all the knowledge that is useful to the 
case worker, a specialty that. complements 
the work of the practitioner—not supple- 
ments it. To me, supplement connotes some- 
thing that goes on top of another thing; 
complement means going along side by side. 
Many times the most successful work is 
possible through knowing when to subor- 
dinate a special interest, and that can come 
only as we know and understand the whole 
person and his situation. 

Does this period in the growth of home 
economics as a profession represent a chal- 
lenge and a choice to us? We may become 
specialists in the mechanics of living (on 
how much money it takes to buy an adequate 
diet), or we can enlarge our understanding 
and our contribution through a knowledge 
of case work. All our calculations of ade- 
quate diets are of no avail if the other con- 
cerns of the client seem to him much more 
important than food. Any of our skill or 
knowledge (cost of living, or how much a 
given income will buy) is unavailing if fears, 
worries, inferiorities, jealousies within the 
family group keep them from using that 
skill and knowledge. 


Social Service and the Aged 


Grace Browning 


ROM lay persons one frequently hears 

the statement that, when we obtain 
statutory provision for old age pensions, the 
matter of their administration will be chiefly 
clerical in nature. From beginning students 
one hears the query, “ Well, after all, is 
there really anything to do for our aged 
clients except to see that their checks go out 
with regularity?” And even from experi- 
enced social workers in other fields one hears 
the remark that no one would want to work 
exclusively with an aged group because it is 
so discouraging and nothing “ constructive ” 
can be done. 

We sought an answer to these questions 
in the records of aged persons who have 
been under the care of students at Tulane 
for the past year. This group is probably 
fairly typical of an agency case load as the 
cases were primarily assigned to students, 
not because they were problem situations, 
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but because they needed attention which the 
regular staff had been too rushed to give. 
When most of them were chosen, the records 
contained no more than the application in- 
terviews so that frequently no problems 
were apparent, save those of age and eco- 
nomic need, until after the student-workers 
became acquainted with the applicants. 
Certain ideas, shared by others who have 
worked with the aged,' emerged ‘more 
clearly as their records were studied. The 
first and most obvious is that the aged are 
not a type any more than the unemployed 
are a type. They stand out vividly as per- 
sonalities, each the product of his own life 


See Ruth Hill: “Social Case Work as Applied 
to Old Age Assistance,” THe Fairy, October, 
1935, p. 170; Francis Bardwell: The Adventures 
of Old Age, Houghton Mifflin, Boston; and 
Margaret Morgan: “What Makes Old People 
Happy,” Midmonthly Survey, December 15, 1935, 
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experiences and the prey of his individual 
hopes, fears, and necessitous circumstances. 
Rather than attempt an analytical or a sta- 
tistical study based upon this relatively 
small group of records, I have chosen to 
introduce you to some of these personalities 
in the hope that they may illustrate and 
illuminate some of my conclusions. An in- 
teresting group of people they are, ranging 
in social status from a derelict dypsomaniac 
picked up on the streets to a family of three 
elderly sisters and a brother who claim to 
have blood of the Spanish royal line in their 
veins. 


IT is clear from even a cursory glance that 
these people are faced with a multiplicity of 
problems which would make the staunchest 
of them question a bit the philosophy of 
Rabbi Ben Ezra. 

The following physical problems were 
noted, many recurring again and again: 
tuberculosis, asthma, hay fever, cancer, 
cardiac conditions (including hyper-tension, 
arteriosclerosis, and others), endocrine dis- 
turbance, diabetes, varicose veins, alcoholic 
polyneuritis, gangrene, a non-contagious 
skin condition similar in appearance to 
leprosy, paralysis, several crippled condi- 
tions resulting from injuries, malnutrition, 
blindness, physical deformity, jaundice, dis- 
ability due to cerebral hemorrhage, hemor- 
rhoids, hernia, deafness, need of optical care, 
elephantiasis, and kidney and _ prostate 
trouble aggravated by senility. 

There were problems such as the inability 
to speak English, non-citizenship, property 
entanglements, and inadequate housing. 
Other problems lay in the field of mental 
and emotional disturbances. We find the 
diagnoses of senile psychosis and alcoholic 
psychosis, and other undiagnosed mental 
disorders. 

More elusive of definition and more diffi- 
cult to detect are some of the fears and con- 
flicts frequently found. There is marked 
economic insecurity, even after eligibility is 
established. Certain clients express repeat- 
edly their fear of “being cut off” or of 
eviction. 

Mrs. O'Neill did not admit her constant fear of 
eviction; she simply expressed the hope that relief 
would be regular because “when rent is paid on 
time the landlord hoes the banquette; when delayed 


he will not do so.” “ This,” she philosophized, “ is 
the way people are in this world.” 





AND THE AGED 


Often there is a fear of having to go to an 
institution. 


Mrs. Land, -75, living alone with her 88-year-old 
bed-fast friend for whom she was _ physically 
unable to care, regarded “the home as the last 
possible place for a woman to go.” 

Mrs. Andrews, 80, colored, with no living rela- 
tives, spent some time in an institution. She re- 
lated to her visitor that the matron was “too 
wicked and rough and she didn’t want to go to 
heaven from there.” Later, it was learned that she 
objected to the home because the inmates had to 
sleep in the dark and she did not want to “die in 
the dark”; at home she can keep her lamp burning 
dimly all night. Yet, living alone as she does, she 
suffers acutely from a fear of going insane. She 
frequently asks the worker “if she shows any signs 
of going ‘crazy’—she sits alone and thinks so 
much.” 


Others who do not want to enter an in- 
stitution refuse because of a deep-seated 
attachment to old, familiar places, the fear 
of meeting a new situation, or because of 
family ties. Certainly we must not think of 
the aged client as always being a lone indi- 
vidual or a couple. Many have strong group 
ties and cannot be considered separately 
from their families. 


Miss Rebecca and Miss Elizabeth could not bear 
to think of moving away from the little double 
cottage in which they have lived for eighteen 
years. They have been everything to each other 
since their parents and brothers died (more than 
twenty-five years ago). Miss Rebecca at 80 does 
all the housework for both, as Miss Elizabeth, 70, 
has always been “ delicate.” Their home emanates 
the charm of an old curiosity shop, and these two 
women in their isolation have retained the man- 
ners becoming maiden ladies of a generation past. 
It is easy to understand their obsessive fear of 
having to move to a new environment. 

In contrast with and yet similar to this situ- 
ation, is that of Mary Johnson, an aged Negro, 
suffering with a goiter and rheumatism, refusing 
to be coaxed from her leaking, rat-infested shack 
because she wants to stay where she can see the 
school children pass and does not want to forsake 
her tiny garden. 

The Carlos family has lived in the same house 
thirty years. Mrs. Manuelos, the oldest sister, is 
76. She was married in 1886 and separated within 
a year, returning to her family at that time. She 
is still as active as her years and health permit, 
teaching a catechism class and making beautiful 
lace for altar cloths and communion clothing. She 
has not been outside a radius of a few blocks 
around her home in ten years. She says that she 
“brought up” her brother and two sisters who 
still live with her. Teresa, 67, married and had 
one son but has been widowed since 1899. She 
worked many years as a seamstress in \arious fac- 
tories but was dismissed in 1934 because she was 
too slow. Through the years she has been the 
“Beth” of this group of Littlke Women; her 
sisters and friends have called her “ Dulcie” since 
she was a child because of her sweet disposition. 
The baby of the family is Miss Lucy, 63, who has 
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never married and has been somewhat spoiled by 
her brother and sisters. She suffers from a cardiac 
condition but still likes to sew, cook, and keep 
house. Then there is Joseph, 74, a little senile 
now. He worked until ten years ago for the rail- 
road but was laid off because of his age. This 
family buried Mrs. Lucy Carlos (Senior), the 
matriarch of the clan, last August at the age of 94. 
They are still in mourning and burn a candle 
incessantly to “light her way to heaven.” 


Is it any wonder that the members of this 
closely knit family group cling tenaciously to 
the neighborhood where they have spent 
their lives? No understanding social 
worker would undertake treatment of the 
emotional problems involved in this extreme 
dependence on one another nor attempt a 
transfer of emotional ties to other objects. 
Would not any worker recognize that their 
chance of pursuing the elusive thing called 
happiness would be exceedingly slender in 
any institution? 

Unfortunately, not all family groups are 
so harmonious. There is much unhappy 
conflict over the presence of elderly persons 
in the homes of younger families. In record 
after record we find statements such as: 

Mr. and Mrs. Horton once lived with their son 
and his wife until the wife put them out of the 
house. Now, living in the home of a daughter, 
the Hortons suffer because of the conflict in moral 
standards between generations. Mrs. H is worried 
about the drinking in her daughter’s household but 


feels she has no right to criticize as she accepts 
shelter from her. 


If all mothers so situated were so 
restrained ! 

We found Mrs. O’Neill grieving in her isolation 
from her daughter and son-in-law because, when 
she lived with them, she and the son-in-law did not 
agree. In her own words, she “gave him plenty 
of hell”; he asked her to move out and they had 
not spoken for three years until the worker en- 
couraged her to make a friendly overture. She 
did and the breach was healed shortly before the 
son-in-law died of tuberculosis. 

We could multiply examples but may we 
not just accept the fact that we should not 
expect complete harmony in such house- 
holds? When the interests and ambitions 
of youth clash with the crystallized ideas 
of a past generation, some conflict is in- 
evitable—particularly when accentuated by 
crowded living quarters and economic 
strain. 

In many instances the allowance the De- 
partment gives has done much to ease this 
strain. 


Mrs. Anderson has found happiness at 79 with a 
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stepson and wife who are devoted to her and who 
provide for her care except for the special diet and 
medicine needed. These are supplied by the De- 
partment and Mrs. Anderson wishes to remain in 
her stepson’s home unless she becomes helpless. 
She may want to enter an institution then as she 
would not like to be a burden to her relatives. She 
looks forward to the granting of “the pension” 
so that she may reimburse her stepson and the 
Department of Public Welfare. 

Just as often the devotion goes the other way. 
Mrs. Hanson, partially paralyzed and almost blind, 
would welcome “being took care of” in an insti- 
tution, but her crippled son needs her and she must 
stay with him. 


When we consider that group of aged who 
are estranged from relatives or have out- 
lived them, we sometimes find a consuming 
loneliness. 


Mrs. Martin’s worker records: ‘“ Mrs. M has 
lived alone in this room for eighteen years; her 
husband died in the Home for Incurables. She 
has been to one picture show in her life and would 
like to go again sometime. She sees her children 
only occasionally.” 

Or one reads: “ His parents, three brothers and 
two sisters are dead. All his ‘real’ friends are 
dead so he spends most of his time with Mr. C, a 
longshoreman, whom he knows.” 

“Mrs. Walker has been a widow for twenty 
years, her only son having died of flu in 1918 on a 
transport going overseas.” She “ would like to be 
placed where she could help with the housework 
and be considered ‘one of the family.’ ” 


A few of the more active have solved 
their own problem by maintaining contact 
with church or other groups. 


Rosalie Peterson, notwithstanding her asthma 
and her sixty-six years, is graduating from the 
seventh grade in night school which she has 
attended several years. An illiterate plantation 
Negro, she had always craved an education. Need- 
less to say, a white dress is being provided as she 
is to recite an original poem at the graduation 
exercises. Mrs. Peterson has lots of company and 
loves to entertain her visitor with a concert on an 
old victrola; her favorite and well worn record is 
a fox-trot. 


The fear of pauper burial haunts many 
old people and sometimes is involved with 
their fear of institutions. They frequently 
deprive themselves of much needed food in 
order to pay for burial insurance. 

Lottie Thomas has managed to keep a small 
burial policy but worries because the insurance 
does not include the grave. She owns a cemetery 
lot in Illinois and has with difficulty become recon- 
ciled to burial here. 


Mary Johnson is very uneasy because her policy 
lapsed when she became “ unfinancial.” 


Their attitude toward death is often 
closely intertwined with discouragement 
over physical infirmity and loneliness. 
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Mrs. Manuelos cannot understand why she 
doesn’t die. 

Mrs. O'Neill was found in a very despondent 
mood on one occasion. She said she had planned 
suicide the day before. ‘“ She thought that when a 
person got old he or she ought to go ahead and die. 
God knew she longed enough for death. Why had 
not the Lord taken her instead of her daughter’s 
provider? ” 


The importance of religion in the lives of 
old people is quite evident in the records. 
Many lament their inability to attend serv- 
ices and take solace in reading their Bibles. 


On Christmas Eve Miss Rebecca asked the 
visitor to stay with Miss Elizabeth, her invalid 
sister, for just thirty minutes while she went to 
Confessional, as she could never leave her unless 
someone was there. A touching half hour ensued 
in which Miss Elizabeth asked the worker to sit 
on her bed and hold her hand while she talked 
fondly of her childhood and early life. 

After Mrs. O’Neill and her son-in-law became 
reconciled, she told her worker that she had come 
away “with a lightness of heart and feeling of 
rightness with God.” 


THAT aged persons feel that the young no 
longer care for them and that they want the 
companionship of youth is also very evident. 
Mrs. Andrews expresses it, “ When you are 
old, people throw you away like a dirty rag.” 


Mrs. O'Neill feels “old, unwanted, and shut 
out.” She thinks young people used to be much 
more friendly. She told of going to see an elderly 
neighbor each evening when she was young and 
sending the children over with little delicacies; the 
world had changed a great deal. She felt par- 
ticularly hurt that one of her daughters gave her so 
little attention but related that her little grandson 
had put his arms around her and patted her when 
she was in his home. Proudly she told how the 
neighbor children come to sit on the steps because 
they like her and she never scolds them. 

Mrs. Peterson, colored, likes children so well 
that she has taken to rear a child born out of wed- 
lock—one of the “stolen children” of her race. 
It was some weeks before the worker discovered 
the presence of the child in the home. 


When we come to know some of our 
clients well, we discover that much of their 
bitterness toward youth’s neglect grows out 
of the fact that they have sacrificed the best 
portion of their lives to caring for their 
own aged relatives and have perhaps thus 
brought about their own dependency. 

Miss Ada, 69, and Miss Laura, 66, buried last 
year their 88-year-old mother who had been para- 
lyzed and had not walked for ten years. They 
had held good positions in the north as seamstresses 
until their mother’s health necessitated their return. 
After nursing her long and faithfully they found 
their savings gone, their health broken, and them- 
selves facing the necessity of asking public assist- 
ance. Are they not justified in feeling that they 
now have a right to expect some consideration 
from the young? 





AND THE AGED 


Nor is it easy for the aged to become 
reconciled to the fact that they can no longer 
earn, although they may still possess some 
skill and be able to do a limited amount of 
labor. Few accept it as philosophically as 
the aged servant who said she was “ like an 
old horse almost ready for the pasture.” 
There are many who still assure us that 
they will no longer be dependent when they 
can get a job. The word “ unemployable” 
is probably one of the most cruel that ever 
slipped into the terminology of social 
workers. 


IT seems simple enough to conclude that 
many of our aged friends need social serv- 
ice, but it is when social workers attempt to 
interpret just what service they can render 
that the greatest difficulty arises. It is so 
much easier to see a problem than to treat 
it—so much easier to treat it than to articu- 
late the method; however, we do find that 
in work with the aged the social worker is 
called upon to perform certain rather defi- 
nite services. 

The first function is that of the establish- 
ment of eligibility to assistance. This is, in 
brief, verification of age, residence, and 
need—a simple procedure, one might say. 
But the mere establishment of eligibility may 
require consummate skill and tireless under- 
standing when information must be obtained 
from the confused old people who often can- 
not remember dates or who are deaf or blind 
or illiterate and possess few records—or 
whose pride is so hurt by having to ask 


‘assistance that they cannot comprehend the 


need for giving information. 


Asking assistance was painful for Miss Ada and 
Miss Laura because of their pride. A worker who 
preceded the student-worker comments in the 
records, “Questioning woman was like pulling 
teeth; no information was volunteered.” We 
that a later worker finally secured their confidence 
through such methods as admiring their pet cat 
and her new family of kittens and through listen- 
ing interestedly to long recitals of other days. 
The information necessary to establish eligibility 
was revealed eventually but not immediately. 


The existence and financial standing of 
relatives is also difficult to establish some- 
times because old people are fearful of hav- 
ing the agency bring pressure on their chil- 
dren to help. 

In one case we were not told that the “neigh- 


bor ” who cared for Mrs. B so lovingly throughout 
her illness and death from chronic cancer was her 
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daughter until that daughter felt so guilty, because 
of the infinite services rendered her mother by the 
worker, that the story came out. Our course 
would have been no different had we known, be- 
cause the daughter was very poor and could not 
have borne the financial burden of her mother’s 
care. 

In another instance- such concealment of 
relationship was revealed much earlier 
through the development of sufficient confi- 
dence in the worker. 

Mrs. Walker was at first most unwilling-to give 
information necessary for her pension application, 
saying “that’s all humbug,” so the worker, sensi- 
tive to her feelings, did not press the point and did 
not disqualify her as ineligible because of unwill- 
ingness to furnish information. She merely waited 
for a more opportune time and gradually obtained 
the information needed. 


Difficulty in obtaining clues to—and 
locating—old records, language difficulties, 
property entanglements, occasional conceal- 
ment of resources, the adjustment of insur- 
ance investments, and difficulty of interpre- 
tation all complicate the task of establishing 
eligibility. 


- AFTER eligibility is established and assist- 


ance is granted sufficient to meet ordinary 
needs, is there anything else the worker 
does for her clients? In many instances the 
assurance of regular issuance of relief, and 
a review of the situation by means of a home 
visit every six months (as is required by the 
New York State Law’) may be quite 
enough, but in many other situations it 
would not seem to be. We find that some of 
our clients are incompetent physically or 
mentally to care for themselves and some 
other plan must be made. 


Sara White is suffering from alcoholic psychosis 
and polyneuritis. Her daughter’s family is de- 
pendent upon WPA earnings which barely cover 
their own budget. When Sara was referred to the 
Department of Public Welfare, her daughter in- 
sisted she could not care for her and that she 
must be placed in a home. She was unsuitable for 
placement in the parish home and unwilling to go, 
so, by putting in an allowance to cover the added 
expense of caring for Mrs. White, furnishing a 
mattress, medicine, and so on, a temporary plan 
was made for her care in her daughter’s home. 
The psychiatrist recommended commitment to an 
institution for mental diseases and the daughter, 
at first unwilling to take that step, now realizes 
that commitment will be inevitable as Mrs. White’s 
hallucinations and nocturnal screams are disturb- 
ing to the household, distressing to the young chil- 
dren, and a cause of friction between the daughter 
and her husband. 


* Ruth Hill: op. cit. 
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An old white woman was found wandering 
about on the ‘streets living first with one Negro 
family and then with another. Her only son was 
neither willing nor able to take her into his home. 
Boarding home care was tried but was unsatisfac- 
tory because she required such careful supervision, 
sO care in an institution was finally arranged. 


In other instances boarding home care has 
proved to be the best plan and finding and 
supervising boarding homes suitable for the 
aged requires a great deal of skill and much 
understanding of their needs. It seems 
probable that it will develop as a specialized 
function in the public agency just as foster- 
home finding has developed in the private 
children’s agency. 

Much of the worker’s time and attention 
is given to interpreting the need and arrang- 
ing for suitable medical and dental care for 
her clients. The public clinic frequently 
does not meet the need. 

Several years ago Mrs. Martin, “full of aches 
and troubles,” had been found to have rheumatism 
and high blood pressure but, because of her dislike 
of clinics, was caring for an open sore on her leg 
(of six years’ duration) by boiling a certain herb, 
bathing the sore in the water from it and applying 
calomel powder. 

Mrs. O’Neill had quit her clinic some time ago 
because she thought the doctors “snubbed” her, 

Old Mr. Salvario, who does not understand nor 
speak English well, was sure that his young doctor 
on the ward had tried to poison him when he gave 
him insulin. After considerable interpretation on 
the part of a worker who spoke his own language, 
he returned to the hospital for treatment. 

Arrangements must be made for private 
care if the aged person is physically unable 
to travel or to wait for clinic appointments, 
or emotionally unable to accept free clinic 
care. We cannot help wondering if even 
joint federal and state old age assistance, 
when it comes, will be sufficient to meet the 
need for adequate medical care of pen- 
sioners—or will that remain an extra service 
to be arranged through some medical or 
social agency? There is also the matter of 
helping to plan and of interpreting the need 
for special diets in certain cases. With one 
of our diabetic clients this has been the 
major problem. 

The adjustment of family conflict is often 
a major service. : 

Mr. Lopez has a skin condition similar to 
leprosy in its symptoms, but he was not accepted 
in the leprosarium because the doctors there were 
able to make a differential diagnosis. Neverthe- 
less his family fear him very much and have 
made his last few years miserable by their 
ostracism. 
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Not infrequently a visit from a worker to 
a son or daughter will help to heal the 
breach with a parent, particularly when they 
realize that the parent will no longer need 
to make financial demands on their slender 
resources. 

Arrangement for psychiatric examination 
is frequently necessary and it is important 
that the worker be able to recognize symp- 
toms of disturbance early in her contact with 
the family. 


Mrs. Landry was brought to the office by her 
employer. The interviewer quotes Mrs. Landry: 
“Tt makes no difference how I feel. I don’t care 
about living. I got so disillusioned when I was 
young—now I’m nothing but a piece of human 
driftwood. There is no human who cares less 
about living than I do. If I eat it’s all right, if I 
don’t it’s still right. You never saw a person lower 
down than me. To ask for a piece of bread? No, 
I wouldn’t. I'd sit and starve to death. I didn’t 
come because I wanted to. I would never have 
come. I came because Mrs. T brought me. . 
I’ve lived, and on this big see-saw of life I've 
always been on the low side. I wouldn’t even stoop 
to commit suicide. I’d sit and slowly starve to 
death first.” She refused to give any past history 
and remained adamant to the efforts of the inter- 
viewer. It was only after several weeks of regular 
visiting by a sympathetic worker—who was con- 
vinced of the client’s need even without factual 
information—that the story was gradually un- 
folded. Mrs. Landry welcomed the visits of the 
worker and asked if she would mind calling often 
as she did not have a “friend on earth.” Even- 
tually she told of a previous “nervous break- 
down,” admitted she was mentally ill, and eagerly 
accepted the worker’s offer to arrange a psychiatric 
examination. 


When we ask ourselves how anything in 
the way of service is accomplished with the 
aged, the answer seems inevitably to be 
through our relationship with them. And 
after all, isn’t that the medium of all social 
treatment? Does the fact that the student- 
workers have time to visit more frequently 
and to spend more time with their clients 
than regular staff members, mean anything 
to those clients; or would they be relieved 
merely to receive their money and be let 
alone? Here are a few answers taken from 
the records: 

Mrs. Manuelos, who has not been out of the 
radius of a few blocks of her home in ten years, 
cried when her visitor returned after an absence 
of two weeks; she had wanted to call the office for 
fear the visitor was not coming back. The visits 
had “meant the outside world to her”; because 
she was the oldest her brother and sisters expected 
her to be the “ rock of the family.” She is glad to 


find someone who doesn’t try to reason with her 
when she explodes; she can do her own reasoning. 





AND THE AGED 


Mrs. Andrews, an aged Negro, begs her visitor 
to come often. The secret seems to lie in the fact 
that she was reared on a plantation and has always 
worked for white people so she mingles very 
slightly with her neighbors and craves the company 
of white persons—of which she is now deprived 
because she can no longer work. 

Mrs. O'Neill spoke to her new visitor about her 
former visitor saying with emphasis, “ Why, I 
confided in her! And you can’t confide in just 
anybody. But I told her everything and she would 
just sit and look at me. I like her better than any- 
one in my whole life, and I’ve been through the 
world.” Such a testimonial causes one to look 
back through the record for some understanding 
of how this meaningful relationship has grown. 
We find Mrs. O'Neill telling the worker that she 
was the daughter of “a seafarin’ man—God rest 
his soul,” who always got a “leetle too much to 
drink of a Saturday night” and came home dis- 
turbing the family. She “had never known any- 
thing except hardship and work of a _ menial 
nature.” Mrs. O’Neill married quite young and 
soon had twins, who died of the “ waste disease.” 
Children came in rapid succession, dying some- 
times within a few days of birth, sometimes a few 
years, until twelve children were born to her. She 
lamented that she was not as “wise” as young 
women in apartments above her who knew how to 
limit their families. Only three of her children 
lived to adulthood and one, the only son, went west 
and disappeared; she supposes he was killed in the 
war. Mr. O'Neill, whom she described as “ hand- 
some and sporty,” never supported the family ade- 
quately but spent all his earnings on gambling and 
women. He finally left the family and she sup- 
ported the children by running a small grocery 
store, which failed, and then she worked in a mill. 
Once when the visitor called, “ Mrs. O’Neill had 
made some lemonade and seemed to make an occa- 
sion of the worker’s visit. She said she grew so 
lonely that she liked to have company but would 
not tell her troubles to just anyone.” 


We can understand why this lonely, love- 
starved old woman welcomes the visits of a 
young worker who will drink lemonade 
with her, urge her to sit on the steps in the 
sunshine, and listen while she talks of her 
childhood and of her early struggles. 

What, then, do we want in our workers 
who deal with the aged applicants for pen- 
sions? Do we want the efficient clerical 
person who can determine the eligibility of 
the largest number of clients in the most 
forthright and expeditious manner; or do 
we want workers skilled in interviewing, 
who possess a knowledge of the social 
aspects of the degenerative diseases found so 
often in old age, who have the ability to be- 
come interested in each individual under 
their care, and the patience to hear and enjoy 
reminiscences of a day that has passed—in 
brief, the workers who love old people and 
can enter into a relationship with them that 
will have mutual value? 
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Realizing that a large proportion of our 
aged clients will not need intensive service 
and that it may be administratively impos- 
sible, for some time, to staff our departments 
of public assistance with enough professional 
personnel to give every aged person a pro- 
fessional case worker, one necessarily asks 
what the next best plan may be. Perhaps 
the next best thing is to follow the procedure 
of certain departments in other states,’ 
where the aim is to place professional per- 
sonnel in all supervisory positions and to 
obtain as many case workers as possible for 
the positions of visitors to the aged, putting 
in their hands the administration of assist- 
ance in the most complicated cases. 


MY search for some information relative to 
the experience of public departments in the 
use of volunteer visitors as supplementary 


* Ruth Hill: ibid. 


to the services of the paid staff was vain. 
The New Orleans Department of Public 
Welfare has tried this on a very small scale 
in co-operation with the women of the 
Episcopal Church, assigning of course only 
Episcopalian families to the volunteers. It 
is as yet too early to predict the results. 
Might not a volunteer project for friendly 
visitors actually be feasible if hedged about 
with the safeguards essential to the success 
of any project for volunteers—that is, pro- 
fessional supervision by a designated staff 
member, a training course as a prerequisite, 
and frequent conferences between visitors 
and paid staff? Might not such volunteers 
find satisfaction in meeting the need of Mrs. 
Johnson for the company of white persons; 
in holding Miss Elizabeth’s hand while Miss 


Rebecca goes to church, and in convincing. 


many other old people that they are still 
worthy of attention and that youth has not 
discarded old age “ like a dirty rag”? 


Editorial Notes 


Planned Orientation of the New 
Staff Member 


T is difficult to determine how much of 

current efforts on the part of some agen- 
cies to clarify and define their own pro- 
cedures in relation to new staff members 
has been stimulated by the questions of 
prospective workers and how much has 
arisen from their own desire to provide 
effective opportunities for the development 
of professional personnel. In any case, dis- 
cussions of personnel committees and of 
supervisory staffs evidence an increasing 
recognition of the need for carefully planned 
orientation of new staff members, particu- 
larly for those just graduated from schools 
of social work. 

The tentative conclusions of the super- 
visors in one agency indicate some of the 
points that need attention if early staff ex- 
perience is to offer the worker a genuine 
opportunity for professional development: 


The training program necessarily centers around 
further development of the case worker herself, 
her skills, and the recognition of herself as a pro- 
fessional person in the community. Furthermore, 
we assume that she is being prepared to take in- 
creased responsibility for the development of the 
agency program and of social work. It is of pri- 
mary importance, therefore, that the evaluation of 
the worker sent to the employing agency should 
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indicate not only her capacity for growth but the 
stage she has reached at the time of referral for 
the specific job. The details of her development are 
important only as they may have significance in the 
present situation. The report should contain the 
cumulative evaluation of the individual’s ability in 
relation to the needs of the specific job for which 
she is being considered. This implies that the 
employing agency will have outlined the require- 
ments of the position it wishes to fill. 

The new staff member should be given detailed 
information about the agency—its historical de- 
velopment, its trends and changing goals, its objec- 
tives, and its relationships to the social program 
of the community. Understanding the adminis- 
trative set-up of the agency, the function of the 
board, the relation between board and staff, the 
personnel policies of the agency, and its general 
case work policies will help the worker not only 
in her own relationship to the agency but in inter- 
preting its work to the community. Adequate 
knowledge of the total structure will give a sense 
of importance and pride in the part her particular 
job contributes to the larger agency program. The 
supervisor will need to plan definite opportunities 
for the new worker to become acquainted with 
both lay and professional people in the agency and 
the community and to become familiar with the 
functioning of other social agencies. Definite 
activities within the agency—-such as improving 
community files, making occasional speeches, re- 
porting back on cases referred, some responsibility 
for intake service—should be kept in mind as help- 
ful in giving the worker understanding of the 
agency and of community attitudes. 

We wish to emphasize the fact that these various 
steps in orientation must be gradual, if we are to 
avoid the danger of overwhelming the beginning 
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worker with material she cannot use. Our main 
interest is to give her opportunity to put into prac- 
tice, and to improve by practice and analysis, her 
own actual and potential case work skills. Other 
responsibilities in connection with the wider func- 
tioning of the agency and with community work 
will arise from and be related to her case work 
practice. Consultation with the supervisor should 
be regular but flexible and the worker should be 
encouraged to consult also with other staff workers. 
Opportunity to present some of her own case ma- 
terial in staff group meetings will help her achieve 
an objective acceptance and use of criticism, and 
a realization that the staff as a whole are studying 
and developing case work skills. The assignment 
of pertinent reading material and selected case 
material will have similar professional values if it 
is followed by discussion in staff groups. 

The supervisor, both directly and _ indirectly, 
should enable the worker to recognize and accept 
her peculiar responsibility of contributing to and 
assisting in the development of social case work as 
a profession. Joint analysis and evaluation of the 
worker's current practice may offer one channel 
of developing an awareness that community accept- 
ance and recognition of the professional values of 
social work are dependent upon the capacity of 
individual case workers to give skilled service. 
Each worker should recognize her responsibility 
to the community as an individual practitioner. 
The development of this responsibility and its 
effective discharge is dependent not only on pre- 
vious student experience but on the insight and 
stimulation that the supervisor makes available 
through a program of professional experiences 
planned to integrate theory and practice within 
agency and community structure. 


These suggestions are, as we have said, 
tentative and experimental. They suggest 
further exploration and articulation, both by 
agency personnel committees and by staff 
groups, not only as to actual current prac- 
tice in effective orientation of the beginning 
staff worker but in desirable goals and the 
procedures to achieve those goals. Not only 
the individual worker but the individual 
agency and the field as a whole will benefit 
from continued effort to integrate the first 
experience—as a paid staff member—with 
previous professional school training and to 
recognize its importance as a conditioning 
factor in future professional effectiveness. 


Interpretation of a Profession 


N “Some Professional Prerequisites for 
Further Interpretation,” * Miss Marcus 
gives us the fourth of a series of papers 
which, read as a unit, present some of the 
essentials of professional responsibility for 
the interpretation of social case work. “ Re- 


Page 256 of this issue. 


lief and the Struggle for Independence ” 2 
explored some of the confusions and resist- 
ances on the part of the general public and 
of case workers themselves that must be 
understood and overcome before we can 
establish a basic approach in terms of needs 
and methods. In ‘“ Case Work Interpreta- 
tion: An Area for Professional Explora- 
tion,’ * in the ** Case Worker’s Problem in 
Interpretation * and in the article in this 
issue of THE Famity, Miss Marcus expands 
and deepens her concept of the technical and 
professional aspects of interpretation that 
confront us. 

In a round table discussion following the 
presentation of her paper at the Washington 
Regional meeting, Miss Marcus indicated 
some practical approaches to the difficult 
task of clarifying for ourselves the content 
and skills of social case work as essential 
not only to interpretation to other groups 
but to our own professional growth. What 
do we mean by objectivity, by sensitivity, by 
a professional relationship with the client? 
She insisted that we look behind the words 
we use to describe our professional activi- 
ties. Our concern with the problem of in- 
terpretation will not be productive until it 
is “ grounded in a thorough command of 
the matter to be elucidated or translated into 
intelligible or familiar language. An im- 
portant base for interpretation is the clear, 
technical, and professional exposition which 
explores the whole area of case work and 
accepts nothing on faith, tradition, or mere 
contagion, which establishes a steady stream 
of reference from data to generalization, and 
endeavors to test even the ABC’s of case 
work practice.” ® 

Throughout these discussions Miss Marcus 
reminds us, both explicitly and implicitly, of 
the fact we are so apt to forget—that other 
professions have won recognition and ac- 
ceptance of their professional skills by the 
hard labor of practitioners, not by the in- 
spired statements of a few leaders: 


* This Business of Relief, Proceedings of the 
Delegate Conference, American Association of 
Social Workers, Washington, D. C., February 14- 
16, 1936, p. 25. 

* Tue Famiry, July, 1936, p. 169. 

* Proceedings, National Conference of Social 
Work, 1936, p. 133. 

5“ Case Worker’s Problem in Interpretation,” 
Proceedings, National Conference of Social Work, 
1936, p. 139. 
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The business of becoming a profession cannot 
be accomplished in a day or a generation. It 
involves each and every one of us in an undiscour- 
aged pursuit of greater adequacy, in the patient 
building of foundations, in a communion of interest 
in the conquest of difficulties. A profession is not 
a private corporation serving only its customers, 
however meritorious these customers may be. It is 
under an inalienable obligation to acquaint what- 
ever groups are responsibly related to its problems 
with the contribution it has to offer. It must have 
status if the methods it deems appropriate to meet 
particular problems are to be accepted as expert 
and followed by those who lack its basis for sound 
judgment. Status has larger values than those of 
individual gratification and advancement; it is an 


essential to the discharge of the social responsibili- 
ties which a professional group assumes in desig- 
nating certain problems and tasks as its own. 
Status is acquired only through the development 
of a serviceable knowledge and a capacity to inter- 
pret that knowledge so that its appropriate uses 
may be understood. The capacity to interpret 
is as integral to all the phases of professional 
development as the capacity to talk is integral to 
the development cf the normal individual. The 
question for us as case workers is whether we 
believe sufficiently in the fundamental values case 
work serves, to struggle patiently to bring them to 
light in a society threatened with disintegration 
because it neither knows nor uses them.® 


° Ibid., pp. 144, 145. 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


HE Proressions, by A. M. Carr-Saunders 

and P. A. Wilson, furnishes for profession- 

ally-minded social workers of whatever 
specialty illuminating orientations to many of the 
most puzzling problems in our professional de- 
velopment, through its study of established and 
emerging professions, the stages in their evolution, 
the problems common in their growth, the func- 
tions arising out of their professional aims. Much 
of our social work thinking on professional prob- 
lems is naive and uninformed. We are inclined to 
think our difficulties unique. This scholarly study 
of professions by two English psychologists, inter- 
ested in them as characteristic phenomena of 
modern culture, should be invaluable to case 
workers of all degrees of experience. (Oxford 
University Press or Tue Famury, $8.50.) 


AYWARD YoutH: August Aichhorn. 

Foreword by Sigmund Freud and a Note 

about the Author by the Editors. 236 pp., 
1935. Viking Press, New York, or THE 
Fairy, $2.75. 


The author of this book is a Viennese teacher 
celebrated in psychoanalytic circles for his orig- 
inal work in the remedial education of socially 
unadjusted children. During the period after the 
War when the Social Democratic party was in 
power, Dr. Aichhorn became director of an insti- 
tution for delinquent children. At this time he 
acquired his knowledge of psychoanalysis which, 
as Freud says in the foreword, taught him “little 
that was new in a practical way, but . . . offered 
him a clear theoretical insight into the justification 
of his treatment and enabled him to explain his 
method to others in this field.” When his institu- 
tional work encountered political difficulties, Dr. 
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»Aichhorn entered psychoanalytic practice, became 


advisor to the Child Welfare Department of 
Vienna, and later assumed direction of the child 
guidance clinic established by the Vienna Psycho- 
analytical Society. 

This book is ably translated from the second 
German edition of a series of introductory lectures 
first published in 1925. Informal and colloquial in 
its flavor, it engages to do no more than give a 
preliminary orientation to a relatively new field of 
psychoanalytic application. Beautifully simple 
theoretical exposition interlards case Stories which 
take the reader into some of the numerous varieties 
of unsocial behavior, trace overt disturbances back 
to their precipitating causes, and illuminate some 
of the underlying factors that predispose the indi- 
vidual to later maladjustment. Dr. Aichhorn 
clarifies the distinctions to be drawn between the 
behavior difficulties that are indirect expressions 
of neurotic conflicts, the delinquency that springs 
from open conflict with the environment because 
early childhood desires were frustrated, and the 
antisocial conduct that may be “normal” to the 
individual brought up in an antisocial group. His 
discussions of diagnosis and of how it is arrived 
at are particularly valuable to the case work reader 
because the mixed and complicated problems of 
delinquency have been beclouded for workers in 
this field not only by diagnostic ignorance but by 
attitudes in the delinquent that have blocked any 
real understanding and by conditions in the natural 
environment or the institution that impede treat- 
ment. Some of the most important of the familiar 
difficulties, Dr. Aichhorn discusses in chapters on 
the “transference” and on the training school, 
defining basic problems and principles in a way 
that should inspire clearer thinking in an area 
social workers have found persistently baffling. 

Dr. Aichhorn’s informal lectures are not self- 
sufficient in reference to psychoanalytic theory 
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nor do they attempt to give a systematic account 
of the causes of delinquency or methods of treating 
it. The book reflects to a striking degree the 
author’s reliance on his own intuition and the in- 
spiration of the moment for guidance in a highly 
experimental field where rules of thumb would 
prove to be snares and delusions and where analy- 
sis still largely follows rather than precedes the 
events of treatment. The book adds to the tenta- 
tive, exploratory illumination of delinquency which 
Alexander and Staub’s The Criminal, the Judge 
and the Public and Alexander and Healy’s Roots 
of Crime have given us. 

Grace F. Marcus 

Institute of Family Service, 

New York Charity Organization Society 


HE TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM IN AMERICAN 

SoctaL Work: Jeffrey R. Brackett. 38 pp., 

1936. Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 
or Tue Famtiry, 25¢. 


The Transportation Agreement is one of the 
brilliant methods or technics created by social 
work, and the story of its origin and gradual adop- 
tion by social agencies during the past third of a 
century is a fascinating chapter in the history of 
our craft. The author, who was a member of the 
Second Committee on Transportation, from its 
organization in 1910 to the temporary suspension 
of its activities last year, tells the story with clarity 
and sufficient detail to create a document of pri- 
mary importance for any historical study of the 
evolution of social work from its origins based 
upon intuitive mores to its painful acquisition of 
new methods, fit for the new day, but violating in 
many respects the customs and even the morality 
of the times. 

The subject is treated in a strictly historical 
manner, objective in its recital of evidence, its 
description of progress, its conclusions. The 
chaotic conditions of social control over the fate 
of the non-resident, incapable of dealing humanely 
with the problem, unable to handle it effectively, 
are clearly described, and the make-shift device of 
“passing on” into which the frustrated communi- 
ties drifted is given in clear detail. This is fol- 
lowed by describing the forerunners of the Agree- 
ment, mostly protests against the practice of 
“passing on,” but at least in one instance fore- 
shadowing the methods finally developed by the 
Agreement. Then comes the story of agreement 
as created by the Jewish National Conference in 
1899 and followed by that of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction in 1902, patterned 
closely upon the Jewish formula. With the agree- 
ment in its definitive form, the rest of the story is 
concerned with auspices for its administration, 
during which the National Conference, the Russell 


Sage Foundation, and a special committee of na- 
tional agencies assumed the task and finally how a 
federal agency seemed to have brought about the 
day when the major problem of finding someone 
to assume responsibility for non-residents was 
actually solved. Unfortunately, the September, 
1935, order abolishing the Federal Transient Serv- 
ice, issued as this monograph was going to press, 
opens a new chapter of problems, all on a far 
larger scale than ever before known, but beyond 
the scope of this narrative. 

Possibly one of the most valuable contributions 
is the recital of some of the test cases which came 
before the various arbitration committees. We all 
knew and had used the Agreement. We also knew 
there was a provision for arbitration of disputed 
cases, but the committees never published their 
decisions, so that this is the first time some of them 
are available to the profession as a whole. 

Dr. Brackett has done a service leaders in the 
social and historical sciences have urged upon 
social workers, and which far too few have heeded: 
described exactly what he has done, has learned, 
and has seen in a precise area of social practice. 
Only by an accumulation of such recitals can there 
ever be built up a real profession of social work. 
We have done a good deal in recording specific 
methods in social case work; some records of de- 
vices for money raising, interpretation, and stand- 
ardization of social work practice are in existence; 
but this publication of Dr. Brackett’s is the first 
effort, to my knowledge, wholly in the area of 
social work practice, not covered by any of the 
above technics. There is an immense territory 
to be organized yet in the decent treatment of the 
non-resident, but none of it now need be done 
without the benefit of this story of what has been 
done for this interesting and provocative group of 
dependents. Frank J. Bruno 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


UVENILE Prozation: An Analysis of the 
Case Records of Five Hundred Children 
Studied at the Judge Baker Guidance Clinic 
and Placed on Probation in the Juvenile Court 
of Boston: Belle Boone Beard, Ph.D. 163 pp., 
1934. American Book Company, New York, or 
THe Famicy, $2.25. 


As Dr. Beard points out in the Foreword, 4,000 
probation officers and something like 100,000 indi- 
viduals on probation in the country certainly con- 
stitute ample cause for analyses and evaluations of 
the probation method. Granted a reasonable doubt 
as to whether it is really useful to correlate such 
intangible factors as “ supervision” and “ success,” 
there is every reason to examine with an analytical 
eye probation as it operates and to use every rea- 
sonable means to judge its effectiveness. 
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‘The cases for this study were selected on a serial 
basis at the Judge Baker Foundation and, in order 
to accomplish some uniformity of records, only 
cases examined at the Foundation were included. 
The schedules employed in the follow-up of the 
cases and designed to indicate various degrees of 
adjustment and failure are similar to those em- 
ployed in other delinquency studies. The resulting 
information relative to general characteristics of 
the typical delinquent also checks with some of 
the best research in this field. 

In discussing causative factors, the author re- 
produces a rather elaborate table used in other 
studies. This groups causative factors into “en- 
vironmental” and “personal” with designations 
as to that cause which apparently precipitated the 
delinquency in given cases. For example, “ recre- 
ation” is noted as the probable motivating cause 
for 151 out of 1,487 children. The attempt to 
select one factor in the total life of a child and 
stipulate that as the principal or motivating force 
in the delinquency seems so contrary to everything 
we have learned about the problem that it would 
appear to have no place in this modern volume. 
An effort to see a series of experiences and a 
child’s reaction to them rather than one factor or 
experience and its probable effect on the child is 
certainly more productive of real understanding of 
motivation. 

Dr. Beard includes a list of practical guiding 
principles in the treatment of children on proba- 
tion. One of the wisest is the following: “ No one 
element or combination of elements discovered by 
this investigation can definitely preclude the pos- 
sibility of success.” To this should be added that 
the same criteria for “ success” should not be used 
for each of the 500 probationers, for that which 
constitutes failure for one child may spell com- 
parative success for another. 

Although this reader questions the value of cor- 
relating factors which almost defy computation, 
this study is an objective and hence useful analysis 
of probation. Only through such laborious and 
meticulous steps will the practitioner derive the 
critical point of view so essential to the improve- 
ment of probation service. Only through employ- 
ing again and again the best methods of research 
we now know, will we discover more effective 
ways of measuring the results of our remedial and 
therapeutic efforts. 

Leonarp W. Mayo 
New York Welfare Council 
EADINGS 1n Mentat Hycrene: Ernest R. 
Groves and Phyllis Blanchard. 596 pp., 1936. 
Henry Holt, New York, or THe Fatty, 
$2.75. 

Readings in Mental Hygiene is a source book 

consisting of recent articles by leaders in their 
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several fields. It proves to be a most happy sup- 
plementation to Introduction to Mental Hygiene 
and has been compiled and edited by the same 
authors. The selections, which are drawn from the 
widely scattered literature of mental hygiene and 
limited largely to those appearing since 1930, are 
grouped in chapter divisions corresponding to those 
in Introduction to Mental Hygiene. They portray 
the implications of mental hygiene in modern 
civilization, and cover such fields as mental hygiene 
in the schools, business and industry, recreation, 
religion, public health, and social work. Other 
chapters deal with the origin and development of 
the mental hygiene movement and with current 
psychiatric thinking relative to the periods of 
childhood and adolescence, to marriage, and to 
such special problems as delinquency and mental 
disease. The authors have selected from the best 
that has been published and have been limited to 
no one psychiatric or psychoanalytic school. In- 
deed, in a section dealing with the schools of 
analysis much is done to clarify confused thinking 
about similarities and differences in current psy- 
choanalytic practice. 

The brief introduction to each chapter of selec- 
tions suggests problems and trends in the specific 
area and often refers the reader to other sources 
of material. The editing has resulted in the reten- 
tion of the full meaning of the original papers 
despite sufficient condensation to make possible the 
assembling of some one hundred articles in one 
volume, 

Readings in Mental Hygiene is, indeed, a boon 
to librarians and educators who will use it as a 
reference for lay people wishing to become 
acquainted with the meaning and scope of mental 
hygiene today. It is invaluable for teachers and 
social workers whose strenuous duties make it 
impossible for them to keep abreast of the best 
psychiatric material published in current periodi- 
cals. A complete index adds to the value of the 
volume. It is much to be hoped that the authors 
consider the publication of this book a precedent 
for the compilation of others at whatever periods 
seem appropriate. 

Ruta E. SMALLEY 
Department of Visiting Teachers, 
Rochester Board of Education 


— 
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HE Gr in THE Rurat Famity: Nora Miller. 
108 pp., 1935. University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, or Toe Fammry, $1.50. 


The author describes “in simple language the 
routine of living of the people of different rural 
occupations in the South” for the purpose of better 
understanding the family life of “out-of-school” 
girls belonging to these occupational groups. Social 
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and educational workers reaching these groups will 
find this presentation revealing, challenging, and 
exceedingly helpful in their work with the girls. 

Physical surroundings, outside relations, and 
routine of living are described in eight different 
settings: the dependent family; mountain farm; 
soft coal mine; cotton farm; tobacco farm; fishing 
community; potato farm; and superior family. 
The closing chapter portrays vividly certain activi- 
ties that have been helpful in interesting the out- 
of-school girl and definite suggestions as to how 
educational and social programs may be developed 
in her behalf. 

The main characteristics attributed to the “de- 
pendent family” are not necessarily due to “ de- 
pendency ” or to the farm; they are inherent rather 
in the thwarted or undeveloped capacities of the 
family group. The mountain farm family typifies 
the deterioration of isolation and the deadening 
influences of the patriarchal form of family rela- 
tionships. Industrial and factory conditions trans- 
planted to the open country, requiring the work of 
all members of the family long hours and long 
days, the worker having no interest in or responsi- 
bility for the land and crops, are deadening and 
destructive influences as well. 

The out-of-school girl in these groups has the 
same longings and desires as any other girl, the 
same eagerness for something beyond the limita- 
tions of her restricted world. How to help her 
create satisfying experiences out of her every day 
life—the inherent right of every “ out-of-school ” 
girl—is suggested in The Girl in the Rural Family. 

Sara ALIceE Brown 


IGRATION anp Ptanes oF Livinc, 1920- 
1934: Carter Goodrich, Bushrod W. Allin, 
and Marion Hayes. 111 pp., 1935. Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania Press, or THE FAMILY, 
$1.00. 


This is the second in the series of studies of 
population redistribution under the auspices of the 
Industrial Research Department of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. It goes beyond Jnternal 
Migration in the United States and attempts to 
investigate the relative levels of living and 
migration. 

By a series of maps and statistical tables the 
authors endeavor to show the population changes 
from 1920 to 1930, the agriculture income for 1929, 
the planes of living for 1928-29, and the number 
of people on relief in 1933-34. The greatest gains 
in population for 1920-30 were discovered to be 
in western Texas and southern Florida, regions 
where migrants find it very difficult to succeed. 
According to the authors: “It is especially signifi- 


cant that since 1930 a disproportionate share of the 
back-to-the-land migrants moved to the poorer 
lands where they have meager prospects of earning 
a decent living.” The lowest yearly agricultural 
incomes were found to be in the south, especially 
in the Southern Appalachians, where in one county 
they averaged only $38 per person. 

The data for this study are less tangible, the 
terms more relative, and the findings less satisfac- 
tory than the study by Thornthwaite. Agriculture 
incomes are difficult to obtain and, when ascer- 
tained, are of small aid in establishing a plane of 
living, which itself is partially economic, partially 
psychological, and partially sociological, involving 
intangible human values. We have no assurance 
that the income tax returns, ownership of radios, 
and possession of telephones (the basis of this 
study) are sufficient data on which to establish a 
plane of living. Our census data on migration are 
insufficient, and we have no way of knowing the 
type or types who migrate, or how well they suc- 
ceeded before or after migration. Persons on 
relief are given as of July 1, 1933, which fails to 
give a true picture of the situation. The records 
for 305 counties, including the whole state of Okla- 
homa, were unusable: the number of persons on 
relief at that date had not reached its summit; the 
figures do not include private relief, which in some 
cities amounted to one-fifth or more of the amount 
on public relief; and the statistics include the high 
figures for the middle west, where the drought 
caused many people to seek relief who would not 
have done so under ordinary conditions. This by 
no means reveals the amount of existing poverty. 
Nevertheless, considering the many difficulties in- 
herent in such a study, the authors have done well. 
Among other things, it points to the need for such 
studies, reveals the dearth of data for such a 
study, and shows us that it is impossible to measure 
all types of areas by one yardstick. 

H. G. Duncan 


RACTICAL Aspecrs or PsyYCHOANALYSIS: 
Lawrence Kubie, M.D. 223 pp., 1936. W. W. 
Norton, New York, or Tue Famiry, $2.00. 


The author designates his work as a “ practical 
guide book” aimed to aid understanding of the 
purposes, practices, and ethics of psychoanalysis. 
It should be valuable to the layman, whether 
merely curious about the subject or seriously in- 
terested in considering therapy, and knowing little 
of its procedure or of ways to find contact with 
competently trained practitioners. Social workers 
and physicians will find the book useful for their 
own orientation and it is one that might well be 
offered to a patient or a friend who may be con- 
sidering treatment. Its content includes a frank 
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discussion of the reasons for the frequency of ses- 
sions, length of time, cost, and the use of the free 
association method. It explains the relationship 
between patient and analyst, between the patient’s 
medical advisor and analyst, and the relationship 
to patients under analysis to the outside world. 
The chapters on psychoanalytic training clarify 
many misunderstandings of the laity. 

The author meets squarely one criticism which 
“may justly be levelled against the Freudian 
system of selection and training” of analysts, 
“danger of over-standardization.” He makes 
clear, however, that “orthodoxy is not concerned 
primarily with matters of theory at all, but with 
the problems of technique.” 

Attce D. TAGGART 
Institute of Family Service, Charity 
Organization Society of New York 


To Read or to Use 


Administration of Old Age Assistance in Three 
Stales, a study of the administrative procedures in 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New York to take 
care of old age assistance, by Robert T. Lansdale 
and associates, is an important guiding document 
in the development of old age legislation and ad- 
ministration. The legal basis and history of old 
age legislation in the three states are explained 
briefly as well as the structure of state welfare 
departments as old age units. The local organiza- 
tion is treated in detail. An important part in the 
study is a statement by the authors of the com- 
ponents of the state supervisory program. ($1.00, 
from the Public Administration Service, 850 East 
58th Street, Chicago, III.) 


Recreation for Old People: A selected list of 
books, pamphlets, and periodical references is 
available (mimeo., free) from the Henry G. 
Stevens Library, Detroit, Mich. 


The Statement of Standards for Medical Social 
Service Departments, adopted May, 1936, by the 
American Association of Medical Social Workers, 
is printed in the August issue of their Bulletin. 
A concise statement of the fundamentals of the 
practice and profession of medical social service. 
(10¢ from the Association of Medical Social 
Workers, 18 E. Division St., Chicago, III.) 


Work Relief in the State of New York analyzes 
the value—to both client and community—the cost, 
and certain principles and objectives of work relief 
activity. It concludes that work relief “should be 
clearly recognized and labeled as a relief measure. 
It logically follows that the emphasis should be on 
the relief aspects, and the benefits to be derived 
by the workers should be the prime consideration.” 
(Free, Governor’s Commission on Unemployment 
Relief, 79 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.) 
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Public Relief in New York State: A Summary 
of the Public Relief Law and Related Statutes, by 
Elsie M. Bond, is available from the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association, 105 East 22d St., New York, 
N. Y., at 10¢ a copy. 


Crime, Its Cause and Prevention, is the August 
bibliography of the Russell Sage Foundation 
Library. (10¢ from the Foundation, 130 East 22d 
St., New York, N. Y.) 


Just Out 

New Light on Delinquency: Healy and Bronner. 
(Yale University Press, or the F.W.A.A., $2.) 

Preventing Delinquency: Glueck and Glueck. 
(McGraw-Hill, or the F.W.A.A., $4.) 

Can Delinquency Be Measured: Robison. (Colum- 
bia University Press, or the F.W.A.A., $3.) 

Spending to Save: Hopkins. (W. W. Norton, or 
the F.W.A.A., $1.50.) 

Will Therapy: Rank. (Translated by Jessie Taft.) 
(A. A. Knopf, or the F.W.A.A., $2.50.) 

Truth and Reality: Rank. (Translated by Jessie 
Taft.) (A. A. Knopf, or the F.W.A.A., $2.) 
Handbook on Social Case Recording: Bristol. 

(University of Chicago Press, or the F.W.A.A., 
$1.50.) 
Social Work as a Profession: Brown. (Russell 
Sage Foundation, or the F.W.A.A., $.75.) 
Substitute Parents: Sayles. (Commonwealth 
Fund, or the F.W.A.A., $1.75.) 





What is the contribution of social case 
work 
to community and social life? 
to work with families, with children, 
with social deviates? 
as a supplementary service—in hos- 
pitals, schools, industry? 


CURRENT TRENDS IN 
SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT THROUGH 
INDIVIDUALIZED TREATMENT 


by Marcaret E. Ricu 
(given at the International Conference) 


answers some of these questions for you, for 
your board, for your contributors, for your 
trainees. 


20¢ each 10 for $1.50 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA 


130 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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FULL TIME STUDENTS 


that time. 
PART TIME STUDENTS 


employed social workers. 


Fern Lowry. 


New York 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


SPRING QUARTER, 1937 
MARCH 30-JUNE 12 


Professional training combining courses 
and field work is offered in any type of 
social work. Students may enter in the 
Spring Quarter and a substantial number 
of field work placements are available at 


A number of advanced courses are offered 
in the Spring Quarter in the program for 
These courses 


OF SOCIAL WORK 


professional school compris- 
ing two years of social work 
training in theory and prac- 
tice for men and women. A graduate 
school leading to a master’s degree 
in social work. A Catholic school 
equipped to effect a synthesis of 
Catholic principles and social work 
techniques and affording students of 
all faiths an opportunity to develop a 





include: Public Welfare Problems, David : +s : 

Adie; Principles and Practices of Group cubeteenint sgtuntiy. 

Work, Clara Kaiser; Psychopathology, First Semester—Sept. 21, 1936 
Marion Kenworthy; Family Case Work, 

Gordon Hamilton; Case Studies in Second Semester—Feb. 1, 1937 
Mental Hygiene Problems of Childhood, Address The Dean 


Boston College School 


For admission information and full details of Social Work 
write for catalogue. 


122 East TWENTY-SECOND STREET 


N.Y. CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


126 Newbury Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 




















Facilities for 


LUNCHEONS 
TEAS 
DINNERS 
MEETINGS 











New York 
Hotel PARKSIDE 


NEW YORK 


HE PARKSIDE is one of New York’s nicest hotels, 
facing directly on private Gramercy Park. It main- 
tains traditionally high standards and homelike atmos- 
phere. 3 minutes’ walk to Welfare Council and Social 
Agencies. Single rooms from $2 a day . . . attrac- 
tive weekly and monthly rates . . . moderate priced 


restaurant. Roof Terraces and Solariums. 
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20th Street at Irving Place, New York 


Under Knott Management 
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